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PREFACE TO VOL. III. 


THE completion of another Volume of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis enables the Editors to congratulate their 
readers and themselves on the success that has attended 
this Work. The great objects aimed at in its commence- 
ment have been, in no small degree, attained; and the 
study and preservation of Welsh Antiquities have been 
steadily promoted. An uninterrupted series of Antiquarian 
researches has been laid before the Public; while the 
great store of Cambrian Archeology seems to become 
richer and more interesting, the more extensively and the 
more deeply it is examined. 

Owing to the zeal and kindness of their numerous contri- 
butors, the Editors have been furnished with a mass of ma- 
terials which will require several years to exhaust; and yet, 
they feel that they are only commencing the developement 
of the Antiquarian riches of Wales. 

The Monastic and Ecclesiastical Antiquities are in a sys- 
tematic course of survey and illustration; but the Castel- 
lated and Manorial Remains are, as yet, almost untouched. 
The operations towards the compilation of a Cambria Ro- 
manda, are going on satisfactorily ; and continual discoveries 
are making in the early Celtic Monuments of the country. 
The Historical and Documentary Antiquities of Wales 
prove to be so copious, that, to the reader of these pages, 
they need but a passing allusion. 

The distinguishing event, however, of the year, to Welsh 
Antiquaries, has been the First Annual Meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, held at ne a full 
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report of the proceedings on which occasion, with some of 
the papers then read, occupies a prominent place in the 
Second Volume. 

The active co-operation of all Antiquaries is again ear- 
nestly solicited for the furtherance of the common cause: 
and the best services of the Editors are again freely ten- 
dered to all, whose kindred pursuits may require them. 





Archacologia Cambrensis, 


No. IX.—JANUARY, 1848. 


ON THE EXISTING CONDITION OF WELSH 
ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS; AND ON CERTAIN 
DESIDERATA CONNECTED WITH THEM. 


(Read at Aberystwyth.) 


THERE are few parts of these islands richer in peculiar classes 
of antiquarian remains than the principality of Wales: and 
few where they have been less examined, or less cared about. 
Whether it be that the picturesque beauties of the country, 
or its great interest in a mineralogical, geological, and botani- 
cal point of view, or else its attractions to the sportsman, have 
drawn off attention from antiquities to those subjects exclu- 
sively, it is certain that few parts of Wales have been syste- 
matically examined by the archzologist, and that many are still 
unexplored even by the antiquarian amateur. To call atten- 
tion to a subject of this kind, seems to me to fall especially 
within the province of this Association; and with this view 
I venture to submit to you the following brief remarks. 

Before, however, proceeding to point out those classes of 
antiquities in which the principality abounds, I wish to eli- 
minate from our notice, or rather to put aside for the time 
being, as of less importance, those in which it is compara- 
tively poor. 

The first class thus to be removed is that of Ecclesiastical 
Edifices, considered in an architectural point of view. Taken 
as a vast district, Wales is exceedingly poor, as to any edifice 
of architectural note that it can offer to our consideration. I 
by no means intend to deny that the study of the ecclesias- 
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tical architecture of the principality is one of peculiar value: 
it is that very department of its antiquities to which I have 
devoted my own enquiries, almost exclusively, hitherto; but, 
after excepting the two cathedrals of the southern dioceses, 
and some dozen other notable churches, the architect will 
find little to attract his notice amid our lovely vales, or our 
sublime mountains. The Church, in Wales, was never rich; 
nor do its sons appear to have ever loved it too well: at 
least, they have not left us such proofs of their affection as 
we find on the English side of Offa's Dyke: and I think that 
we may, in fairness, remove the ecclesiastical buildings of 
Wales into one of the inferior classes of her antiquarian 
stores. 

The next class that I would for the present postpone, is 
that of the Manorial Residences of the gentry. Old mansion 
houses abound, though now often to be traced only as farm 
residences; and there are several of considerable size and ar- 
chitectural value. But here, again, we cannot bring forward 
the houses,—I do not mean the castles, but the houses, —of 
the ancient gentry of Wales, as notable examples of archi- 
tectural richness. The study of their forms and plans, has 
its peculiar value to the architect as well as the antiquary ; 
but this value is of a peculiar nature, and depends on pecu- 
liar causes. 

Having, then, observed thus much of these two classes, I 
proceed to point out three classes or departments of antiqui- 
ties in which Wales is peculiarly rich; and in the two first 
of which I may say, with pride, that our country yields to 
none. 

(I.) The first, is that of Celtic or British remains, properly 
so called; and the examples of which are so numerously 
scattered all over the surface of the land, — and not least so 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Aberystwyth,—that I need 
hardly specify any particular instance, to explain my mean- 
ing. These antiquities comprehend all that we know of the 
outward appliances of life possessed by our remotest proge- 
nitors; and, from the lonely Maen Hir to the many-walled 
Castell, they present us with a tolerably good idea of their 
mode of living. 

I allude to them principally with the view of turning at- 
tention to certain points connected with their study; and 
whieh are as follows : — 
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(A.) Of the Meini Hirion, or isolated erect stones, so com- 
mon in many parts of the country,—much more so, perhaps, 
_ than we are aware,— but in few parts more than in the 
counties of Anglesey and Merioneth,— some are known to 
have rude inscriptions,—or, at least, incised marks, made on 
their sides and edges. It is highly desirable that antiquaries, 
in examining these stones, should look carefully for all such 
marks; inasmuch as an historical point of some conse- 
quence, the connection of the ancient Cymric and Erse tribes, 
depends greatly upon the solution of this problem. 

(B.) The next is the attempt to discover whether Druidic 
Circles, as they are commonly called, are, or are not, con- 
nected with places of interment. Many of such circles sur- 
round tumuli raised in the midst of them; whereas others 
have their centres level; and some hollow. Whoever ob- 
serves a druidic circle, should note carefully its connection 
with other British remains in the neighbourhood. And 
here I may add, that it would be desirable if some Cymric 
antiquary would collect and examine, in a more precise and 
scientific manner than has hitherto been done, all the evi- 
dence brought forward to prove Stonehenge not merely to 
have been a purely British monument, (of which I have no 
doubt in my own mind,) but also that the precise occasion 
of its erection, was to commemorate the massacre of the 
Britons by the Saxons, at the treacherous feast held near 
that spot. 

(C.) The Tumuli, which so abound on our hills, promise to 
be one of the most fertile classes of British remains; and 
the unbosoming of their burial-relics offers a tempting line 
of research to all antiquaries. But it is against the rash and 
unauthorized opening of tumuli, that I wish most strongly 
to protest. For any one, ignorant of the value of such re- 
mains, to break into them, as it were, and to rifle them of 
their contents, is as if any one should rashly penetrate into . 
one of our national museums, and carry off or destroy some 
of their treasures. The tumulus may now be suspected ge- 
nerally to contain either a cistvaen, or else a cromlech, with 
a covered passage leading to it; that is to say, if it be not a 
tumulus raised on a battle-field, hastily thrown up over the 
‘ mangled bodies of the slain. But until such valuable monu- 
ments of our early fathers can be opened in the presence of 
those who fully appreciate their value; until there can be 
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some person on the spot able and ready to note down, to 
criticize, and to delineate their contents; and still more, until 
local or national museums can be formed, wherein the articles, 
which these tumuli contain, can be deposited; I would most 
strongly advise all owners of lands, upon which they occur, 
to be very cautious how they allow them to be disturbed: 
and more especially, that they should interdict their occupy- 
ing tenants from ever mutilating them under pretence of 
improvements. Such advice as this may be ridiculed, per- 
haps, as straining the point too far; but it will be appre- 
ciated some day or other, if it isnot now. It applies, indeed, 
to nearly all objects of antiquity ; and may be defended upon 
the sordid ground of self-interest alone, all other and higher 
reasons being removed ; for it is the same principle that ap- 
plies to the works of the fine arts. Do we ever think of 
allowing an early work of one of the great painters to be 
chipped, and stripped of its coats of colour, merely to see how 
they applied the hues of their palettes? Do we order a stiff 
Perrugino or an early Raffaelle, to be painted over again by 
some modern limner, because the limbs of their figures are 
stiffer and less natural than those of a Titian or a Caracci ? 
If we saw a friend ordering the torso of a Milesian Venus to 
be broken up and burnt for lime, merely because it wanted 
a head and limbs, should we not rather interfere by main 
force, and prevent him from committing such an act of des- 
perate folly? In a minor way, and for less cogent reasons, 
perhaps, but still for reasons of the same kind, we are bound 
to feel an interest in the preservation of all our earliest anti- 
quities. 

(D.) The Cromlech is, in my own humble opinion, now 
pretty well proved to be a monumental memorial, or rather 
the actual tomb, of the mighty dead; and not an altar, nor 
a sacrificial erection, as was once supposed. The more we 
come to know about tumuli, the more will this point be 
brought out and proved: but, in the mean time, the absence 
of all argument except what is purely hypothetical, in favour 
of their sacrificial nature, and, on the other hand, the positive 
facts brought to show cromlechs still in their former condi- 
tion of tombs, seem to settle the question, I wish merely 
to note two points that require attention concerning them. 
One is, that observation should be carefully made for the 
presence of any heaps of stone, or the occurrence of any 
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mounds, underneath or around them; the other is the dis- 
covery of any bones, more especially of human bones, and 
particularly parts of the skull, under or near them. Allow 
me, too, most particularly to recommend to all those gentle- 
men, upon whose lands any fallen cromlechs may exist, that 
they should take measures for having them erected again. 
The stones, while in their prostrate condition, tell but a faint 
tale except to the antiquary’s well trained eye: they are 
very easily mistaken by farmers for useless incumbrances of 

the land, and the next step in their history is the breaking 

of them up and the converting of them into stones for walls. 

Whereas, if put upright once more, they resume a consider- 

able portion, if not the whole, of their original value; and 

they stand a better chance of being preserved. We give 

them a new lease, as it were, and recommend them to the 

good will of our posterity. 

(E.) In the examination of British Camps and Military 
Posts, as well as mere Earthen Enclosures and isolated Cyt- 
tiau or circular huts, the connecting of such remains with 
one another, and with the natural features of the country, is 
a point of considerable importance. Wales is surpassingly 
rich in these remains, which, from the very nature of the 
mountains on which they occur, have escaped the heedless 
ravages of the plough: and they are monuments that can 
be examined by all antiquaries, without much fear of damage 
being done to them thereby. They should be of peculiar 
interest to us at the present moment, when we, as a nation, . 
are making gigantic earthen works, that, for anything we can 
foresee, may be. destined, in another twenty centuries, to 
be among the few records of what our engineering capabili- 
ties amounted to. The form of these earthen works is of 
some importance; but still more, their proximity to water: 
and if possible, whoever intends examining these remains on 
a large scale, should endeavour thereby to discover what was 
the plan of military defence adopted by the Britons, in his 
peculiar district. Many of them are mere places of refuge 
for cattle: many of the smaller ones, on the hills, may have 
been farming establishments: and, in attempting to classify 
the remains of any district, this distinction should be parti- 
cularly attended to. 

(F.) The British Track-ways and Roads, are the most diffi- 
cult of any of their remains to be traced. They were, pro- 
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bably, never made with care; though I suspect that the 
Britons must have copied their masters in civilization, the 
Romans. Perhaps they are not to be expected to be defined 
with anything like clearness: they were, probably, not many 
in number: but, at all events, we know less about them 
than any other of the operations of the Britons; and they 
seem to me to form just the very subdivision of our antiqui- 
ties in which careful and multipled observations are the most 
requisite. 

I dwell on this point, because they are intimately con- 
nected with one of the main divisions of the next class of 
antiquities, and are apt, I suspect, to be confounded with 
them ; —I mean 

(II.) Roman Roads. As far as Roman roads are concern- 
ed, it is known to the members of this Association, that a few 
of their number have agreed to examine into all the Roman 
remains of the principality, upon a settled plan, and with a 
view of uniform co-operation, in so doing. But being only 
a few in number, though warmly devoted to their pursuit, 
and being men whose time and means of observation are so 
limited, that their very attempting the task might appear 
hopeless, — and, indeed, they would not perhaps have at- 
tempted it, could they have heard of any other persons 
intending to take it up;—from these discouraging circum- 
stances, it is very requisite that all gentlemen, able to give 
any collateral information on such subjects, should have the 
kindness to do so, whenever anything of the kind comes 
within their notice. We may here announce, that observa- 
tions are particularly wanted in the counties of Pembroke, 
Caermarthen, Glamorgan, and Brecknockshire. But to re- 
vert to my more immediate object, I would beg leave to 
throw out a suggestion to all observers of Roman remains, 
and especially of Roman roads, that the following points 
require determining : — 

(1.) Whether British track-ways may not sometimes be 
mistaken for Roman roads ? 

(2.) Whether they be not, in a majority of cases, identical; 
and whether the Romans did not preserve the British track- 
ways, which they found established when Claudius conquered 
the island; or else whether, at a later period, the Britons 
did not preserve the old Roman roads, and use them down 
to late times? 
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(3.) Is it not highly probable that, in a mountainous 
country like ours, the Romans deviated from their usual 
method of the straight, and therefore the shortest, line, in 
the formation of roads, and accommodated themselves to the 
natural features, the vallies and rivers, of the country ? 

The actual position of several of the Roman stations known 
to have existed in Wales, is still problematical; and, on the 
other hand, we have undoubted traces of Roman residences 
in places, where no record of their existence has been pre- 
served. It would be very desirable, if any one, interested in 
Roman antiquities, would take the trouble to examine into 
the traces of their mining operations in this country; and, 
of course, into their means of approach to such districts as 
contained mineral riches. 

It would also be very desirable, if any person would en- 
deavour to find out whether the Romans had any line of 
road along, or very near to, the present line of sea coast, all 
the way from St. David’s Head to the Traeth Mawr, in the 
north-eastern corner of the bay of Cardigan. I suspect that 
they had such a road; but I have little evidence to allege. 
If none should be found to exist northwards of the Dovey, 
this would be to me a strong proof in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the tradition, as to the overwhelming of the lost can- 
trefs, in the bay of Cardigan, by the sea. 

It may also be observed, that the Roman coins found in 
Wales have a special value, in the strong presumption we 
have that they are all genuine: they may many of them 
have been made by forgers,— but those forgers lived in 
Roman times: they are not modern imitations of the an- 
tique, — such as, in great capitals, are palmed off on the un- 
wary collector with unblushing effrontery. 

(III.) The Castellated Remains are the third and the 
richest class of Welsh antiquities The castles of Wales 
yield in interest, in number, and in architectural as well as 
historical importance, to none of any similar district in the 
United Kingdom. Caernarvon and Caerphilly, are not sur- 
passed by any castles in the British realms. One of the 
counties of Wales, Glamorgan, actually swarms with castles 
and castellated houses; the south is particularly rich in 
them; the March districts and the sea-coast, are all stud- 
ded with them. In this class of remains, the antiquary 
and the architect may revel with unbounded delight, and 
ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. III.] C 
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may study them without any fear of exhausting their 
store. 

I have no intention of going into any comment upon their 
archeological and architectural value; but wish to call the 
attention of the meeting to the following points : — 

(1.) If there be any one class of remains more than ano- 
ther, in which the nobles and gentlemen of the land should 
take pride, it should be in these proud proofs of their 
ancestral greatness. Whether as parts of the monumental 
history of the country, or as objects of architectural and en- 
gineering skill, they are entitled to the most careful pre- 
servation. 

(2.) We have a noble, I should rather say a royal, exam- 
ple of well applied munificence set in this respect by her 
most gracious Majesty, at Caernarvon castle. The repairs of 
this royal residence are now conducting with a degree of 
skill and good taste that, to be duly appreciated, must be 
seen and examined on the spot: suffice it to say, that the 
works are fully worthy of the reputation of that most accom- 
plished architect and artist to whom they have been en- 
trusted, Mr. Salvin; and I am able to announce, that they 
are not only advancing in the most satisfactory manner, but 
that they are on the increase rather than otherwise. 

It is very desirable that the antiquaries of Wales should 
know to what member or members of her Majesty’s late go- 
vernment, they are indebted for the first promotion of this 
idea; and I beg leave to suggest to them, through this Asso- 
ciation, that a memorial should be presented to the Crown, 
begging for the restoration of all the Crown castles in 
Wales, according as time, and the due administration of pub- 
lic funds, will permit. 

It is much to be hoped for, that all owners of castles and 
castellated mansions, will follow the good example set them 
by the Sovereign of this country, and many noblemen of 
the land; and will take steps,—neither many nor diffi- 
cult, — for preventing the further degradation of these 
buildings by the effects of time. 

A connected historical and architectural account of all 
these magnificent and interesting buildings appears to me to 
be one of the great desiderata of the day: and I allude to it 
now, because, I am sorry to say, it is one which there is little 
or no prospect of ever seeing satisfied. It is more than pro- 
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bable, that many of the castles of Wales, now standing, will 
crumble into dust, without any adequate architectural de- 
scription of them being preserved. The enormous expense 
and time required for the operation, — which partly result 
from the apathy of the public, — are of themselves sufficient 
barriers to such an undertaking. The project has been en- 
tertained for a moment, but has been abandoned almost in 
despair. A Monasticon, enlarged from Dugdale, is now regu- 
larly going on for the whole of Wales: but a Castellarium, 
which would be infinitely the more valuable work of the 
two,—for which the materials are far more copious, — 
which concerns the distinguishing class of Welsh antiqui- 
ties, —is doomed apparently to remain in embryo, and to be 
extinguished with its projectors. 

I come now to one of the two classes of antiquities, the 
consideration of which I had postponed,—that of the Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of Wales: not that I am going to enter 
into any description of, nor disquisition upon, the character 
and history of the edifices which come under this head; but 
merely to allude to one or two points connected with these 
remains, or rather with the study and preservation of them. 

(1.) We are by no means in possession of anything like a 
sufficient account of the architectural condition, and archzo- 
logical value, of the churches of this country. All that has 
been done towards the study of these monuments consists of 
a few isolated efforts at the examination of some of the more 
remarkable monuments, and the examination of one or two 
counties, in detail. But to understand the true value of the 
ecclesiastical remains of a country, its churches should be 
studied upon something like a system; otherwise their dis- 
tinctive characters, and their relative value, can never be 
thoroughly estimated. Had the churches of the several dio- 
ceses of Wales been thoroughly examined by competent 
archeologists and architects, and had their actual condition 
been reported to the ecclesiastical authorities of the country, 
not only would most valuable information for the guidance ou 
the authorities have been obtained, but many an injudicious 
demolition or reparation might have been prevented, or 
amended. It is not saying too much, to affirm that thou- 
sands of pounds might have been saved to the Church in 
Wales, had her ecclesiastical buildings been thoroughly ex- 
amined and understood: and, if it be desirable that the 
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funds, raised in various quarters for church building, or re- 
pairing, purposes, should be judiciously expended in future, 
it is essentially necessary that such a survey be undertaken 
in each county of the principality. 

(2.) The next observation is to the following effect: that, 
in all reparations, restorations, — and even in all new build- 
ings, —the prevailing characteristics of the style of the an- 
cient buildings should be carefully adhered to. I consider 
it a duty that we owe to ourselves, no less than to the me- 
mory of our ancestors, to preserve, as much as in us lies, the 
good portions and features of the monuments which they 
raised, with pious intent, in bygone times. I feel no sympa- 
thy with the encroaching and selfish spirit that would tend 
to make all old things assimilate themselves to what is new, 
merely on the score of novelty and improvement. Novelty 
is not an evil in itself: no more is Antiquity. Improvement 
is a great good, a great fundamental law of nature; so, too, 
is Preservation of what has once been good, and has not 
ceased to be so. If we profess ourselves anxious to study 
the history, and if we boast ourselves of the great moral 
deeds, of our forefathers, let us not despise the monumental 
records and illustrations of that history, nor the material 
and tangible evidences of the spirit, with which they were 
actuated. 

I venture, therefore, most humbly to recommend to the at- 
tention of this Association, the expediency, first, of repairing 
and restoring all churches and ecclesiastical edifices, where 
necessary, in as strict accordance with the features and archi- 
tectural characteristics of the old buildings, as circumstances 
will possibly admit. And, next, that whenever a new build- 
ing be required in the place of an old one, the prevailing 
style of the old one be adopted for the new. It may be said 
that this would amount to a fettering and a cramping of the 
genius of the architect ; but, permit me to say, that until we 
have more numerous evidences to bring forward of the skill 
of the majority of our architects to work according to the 
true spirit of their medieval masters, it is more expedient 
to put a curb on the flights of their fancy, than to allow 
them unbounded scope for the display of architectural expe- 
riment. 

The remark applies to England, with not less force than 
to Wales, that the archeological features of the country are 
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daily passing into a state of complete alteration, if not of ob- 
literation: and, further, that not many years hence nume- 
rous churches, which were erected twenty years ago, and 
were considered with good intent as the perfection of build- 
ing, in those days, will have to be demolished and built over 
again, as anomalous excrescences unworthy of the science 
and the art of British architects. 

I conclude, therefore, with submissively pressing upon the 
attention of the members, the importance of these three 
points: — first, the systematic study and examination of all 
antiquarian remains, of all kinds and classes;— next, the 
prevention of all injury, destruction, and unnecessary alter- 
ation of the archeological riches of our country ;— and, 
thirdly, the formation of local museums. 

H. Lonevuevitte Jones. 





ON THE STATE OF THE DRUIDIC RELIGION 
IN BRITAIN, DURING THE RESIDENCE 
OF THE ROMANS. 


(Read at Aberystwyth.) 


Ir is not my purpose here to enter into any description of 
the doctrines and rites of pagan worship in this island; such 
an investigation more properly belonging to a period anterior 
to that chosen for this paper. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
that the Britiish druids were, in the early part of the first 
century, in the zenith of their glory, and, consequently, of 
their power; enjoying an almost absolute authority over the 
minds and persons of their countrymen, and held in the 
highest estimation by the inhabitants of Gaul. The expe- 
ditions of Julius Caesar were of so short a duration, as to 
produce no visible effect on the religious system of the Bri- 
tons; though, in proportion as the Roman arms were victo- 
rious on the opposite continent, every means were used by 
them to put down the druidic religion of Gaul, and counter- 
act the influence of its priests. The Roman animosity was 
kindled, in all probability, from the great effect given to this 
influence by their power of excommunication, which enabled 
them, on many occasions, successfully to contend with the 


1 Cees. de Bell. Gall. lib. vi., c. 13. 
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masters of the world, and led to their persecution. This 
not only interdicted those against whom it was pronounced 
from joining in, and partaking of, the supposed benefit of 
their sacrifices, but, as Ceesar tells us: In numero impiorum 
ac sceleratorum habentur, ab iis omnes decidunt, aditum 
eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant : neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque 
honos ullus communicatur.' “They were regarded as in the 
number of impious and wicked; every one turned away from 
them, and avoided not only their approach, but any attempt 
at conversation, for fear of acquiring some inconvenience 
from. contagion: nor was justice done to such persons when 
they sought it, nor was any honor conferred upon them, while 
in this condition.” This was a master stroke of priestcraft ; 
and not thrown away in later times on the Catholic clergy. 
The druids were aware that if the Romans prevailed, they 
would lose the temporal power which they possessed in some 
districts, as well as what pertained to their sacred office. On 
this account, they frequently excited the people to revolt, 
after they had submitted. The conquerors perceived that to 
have any chance of governing the country in tranquillity, they 
must annihilate the counteracting force, and were led to com- 
mence a severe persecution against the priesthood. This 
they were enabled to do under the mask of humanity; and, 
while they appeared to be only putting an end to the horrid 
rites of human sacrifice, they were, in reality, undermining 
the powers assumed by the druids, and rivetting more firmly 
the chains of those they had subdued. But they did not 
rest here; for, sensible that the minds of men could not re- 
remain without some system of worship, while, on the one 
hand, they interdicted the druidic rites, on the other, they 
compelled their subjects in Gaul, to build temples, erect sta- 
tues, and offer sacrifices after the Roman manner, — while 
they enacted severe laws against the use of human victims. 
Finally, they deprived the druids of all authority in civil 
matters, and shewed them no mercy when they were de- 
tected in any revolt. By these means, the influence of the 
native priesthood was brought so low in Gaul, in the reign 
of Claudius, about the period of his invasion of Britain, that 
Suetonius considers them completely destroyed.? As soon 


1 Tbid, lib. iii. 2 Suet. in Vit. Claud. c. 25. 
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as a province was formed in Britain, the same policy would 
be adopted towards the same religion and its votaries, as had 
been found requisite to humble it on the continent. This 
was still further urged by the fact of this island having been 
the refuge for the persecuted priests of Gaul, and fostered the 
knowledge and force of their powerful system, notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions of the Romans to the contrary. The 
measures they now found it requisite to adopt, in the same 
manner induced many of the druids to retire into Anglesey ; 
then regarded with the utmost veneration, and the sacred 
name of which was Ynys Mon, “the Island of the Cow,” in 
allusion to the lunar-arkite goddess;' though, from its 
woody appearance, as seen from Caernarvonshire, it was 
termed Ynys Dowyll, “the Shady Island; and, from the 
heroic devotion of its inhabitants, Ynys y Cedeirn, “the 
Island of the Mighty Ones;” which corroborates the short, 
yet pithy, description of Tacitus. In the year 61, Suetonius 
Paulinus, who was governor of Britain, found it requisite to 
march troops into North Wales, for the purpose of reducing 
this island, which had become the seat of disaffection to the 
Roman government. We may learn the feelings of those 
within it, from the expressions of Taliesin ;> though so long 
after the event, as no doubt the sentiments were secretly 
handed down to posterity, together with other druidic mys- 
teries : — 


Echrys ynys Disturbed is the island 

Gwawd Hu, ynys Of the praise of Hu, the island 
Gwrys Gobreltor; Of the severe remunerator ; 

Moin, mad gogeu Even Mon of the generous bowls 

Gwrhyd erfei, Which animate vigour, 

Menei ei dér Whose barrier is the Menai. 


This island was super-eminently dedicated to the honour 
of Hu, Hesus, the helio-arkite deity; and here his votaries 
quaffed “the generous bowl,” in his sacred festivals. The 
Roman general having marched his army to the Menai 
straits, ordered the cavalry to ford just opposite to Llanidan, 
while his infantry were conveyed across in boats. On the 
opposite coast were seen the Britons, drawn up in compact 

1 Davies's Mythology of the Druids, p. 177. 
2 Rowlands’s Mona Antiqua, p. 97. 


3 See his Elegy on Aeddon o Vén, Arch. of Wales, vol. i., p.'70. Aeddon 
is a title of the helio-arkite god, and implies “lord of the din.” 
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order, and prepared for action, with minds excited to the 
highest pitch of resolution and confidence, having been in- 
cessantly exhorted to fight bravely for their altars and their 
gods. Women were seen with flaming torches in their hands, 
rushing through their ranks in wild disorder, their apparel 
funereal, their hair loose to the wind, and their whole ap- 
pearance resembling the frantic rage of furies. . These were 
the Seon or priestesses of Coridwen, and, therefore, sacred to 
the Mén or Cow; who, dreading the extermination of their 
religion, hoped, by their powerful exclamations and wild ex- 
travagance, to rouse the other sex to a bold defence. The 
druids were arranged in solemn order, invoking, with up- 
lifted hands, the vengeance of their gods, and pouring forth 
horrible imprecations on the invading Romans. These were 
not without superstition; and the novelty of the sight struck 
the veteran army with awe and terror. They stood in stupid 
amazement, as if their limbs were benumbed, rivetted to one 
spot, as marks for the Britons, at which to throw their wea- 
pons. Suetonius saw the danger, and hastened, by his ex- 
hortations and example, to remove it. He had pointed out, 
and his troops, the conquerors of the world, felt the disgrace 
of yielding to a troop of women, and a band of fanatic 
priests. They rushed on to battle, and their valour was 
crowned with victory. In the midst of the conflict, most of 
the druids retired to the sacred groves; but such as remained 
with their fighting countrymen, were burnt on those fires they 
had kindled for sacrificing the Roman prisoners, had fortune 
favoured their arms. To show the futility of the national 
religion, Suetonius cut down the sacred groves, demolished 
the Helio-arkite temples, and overturned the altars." Such 
of the religious as escaped the general massacre, betook 
themselves to the islands of Man and Bardsey,? or sailed 
away to the more secure retreat of Ireland. Suetonius 
would have followed up his policy by pursuing the druids 
into their retreats, but information having been brought to 
him that the Iceni on the eastern coast of Britain, under 
their queen Aregwedd Voeddawg, or Boadicea, had revolted, 
and laid seige to the new Roman colony of Camulodunum, 
(now Colchester,) he was obliged to return to that part of 
the island. This insurrection had been organized by the 





1 Taciti Annales, lib. xiv., c. 3. 2 Rowlands’s Mona Antiq. p. 102. 
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druids, in order to create a diversion in favour of their bre- 
thren in Anglesey. They had been successful, having cap- 
tured Camulodunum; and the druids, who accompanied the 
army, urged the destruction of the temple of Claudius, and 
the demolition of the statues. Their success continued; and 
marching to Londinium, (now London,) they made them- 
selves masters of that, and proceeded to Verulamium, near 
the present St. Alban’s. At both these places, they retali- 
ated the injuries they had received with increased severity ; 
not choosing to sell, nor even exchange, any of their prison- 
ers, but killed with the sword, gibbeted, or burnt, in the way 
of sacrifice to the druidic deities, all who were so unfortunate 
as to fall into their hands. So great was the slaughter com- 
mitted in these struggles, that the loss to the Romans, and 
such of the British tribes as continued their allies, was com- 
puted at seventy thousand men.’ But when the Britons had 
to contend with the well-disciplined army of Suetonius, they 
were defeated with great slaughter; and so many druids 
were put to death on this occasion, as, with the slaughter in 
Anglesey, to prevent their ever after assuming any import- 
ance; those who did not choose to submit to the order of 
the Roman government, and conform to the rites practised 
by their priests, being compelled to fly into Caledonia, as 
Scotland was then called, Ireland, and the lesser British 
isles, where they endeavoured to support their peculiar su- 
perstition. 

But, although the dominion of the druids was thus extin- 
guished in South Britain, many of their pernicious principles 
and practices continued, in a covert manner, to exist ; for, so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the people was the opinion of 
their divine nature, that they baffled all the power of the 
Romans. The public sacrifices, and open professions of 
magic, were much more easily suppressed, because they were 
not clandestine; but this operation of a civil edict could not, 
at once, eradicate an inveterate attachment of the heart. 
Preserving a language unintelligible to their political mas- 
ters, the doctrines would be repeated wherever confidence 
could be placed, and thus the memory of the sacred poems 
and traditional institutes be maintained. 

Mr. Davies observes,” that, “From the language of the 





1 Taciti Annales, lib. xiv.,c. 10. 2 Mythology of the Druids, p. 462. 
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Triads and some ancient poems, there is reason to infer that, 
during the Roman government, there was a seminary of 
druids somewhere in the north of Britain, or in an adjacent 
island, and probably beyond the limits of the empire, where 
the doctrine and discipline of heathenism were cultivated 
without controul; that those druids persisted in sacrificing, 
even human, victims; that certain devotees, from the south- 
ern provinces, repaired to their solemn festivals; that, upon 
the departure of the Romans, some abominable rites were 
brought back from the north, into Mon, and other parts of 
Wales; and that the northern seminary was not finally sup- 
pressed till the close of the sixth century.” The Triads seem 
to fix this station to the north of the Strath-Clwyd Britons, 
though contiguous to them, and, therefore, in the Marches 
of Scotland. In the south, the schools and academies erected 
by the Romans,’ greatly undermined the system, and had a 
more lasting effect than the severe edicts of Claudius. The 
introduction, too, and extension of Christianity, began to 
pave the way for its final extinction; which seems to be the 
great end of Providence, when advancing the Roman con- 
quests. It is remarkable, that the druids themselves, though 
protected by the Caledonian mountains, from the effect of 
any permanent settlement of their powerful enemies, should, 
from their arrogance, have drawn on themselves a civil dis- 
sention. This took place about the year 220; and is thus 
described by Smith, in his Gaelic Antiquities, a work which 
is held in high repute.’ He tells us that, “Trathal, grand- 
father to the celebrated Fin Mc. Cumhal, or Fingal, having 
been chosen generalissimo of the Scoto-Irish army, in a war 
with the Romans, was not disposed, at his return, to resign 
his office at the request of the druids, who would still keep 
up the honour of their order, by peremptorily insisting on a 
compliance. Upon this, a civil war commenced, in which 
the druids, and their abettors, were overthrown, and made 
to suffer, from their countrymen, the same fate which the 
order had everywhere else experienced from the Romans. 
What facilitated this overthrow was, that few of the princi- 
pal families had been then members, or even disciples, as 
their continual wars with the Romans had, for some time 
back, taken up their whole attention. The druids, after- 





1 Taciti Annales, lib. iii. c. 43. 2 Page 84. 
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wards, through their Pictish friends, got some aid from 
Scandinavia; but, after a few unsuccessful efforts, they were 
forced, at length, to retire to Iona, where they were not ex- 
tinct till the arrival of St. Columba, in the sixth century.” 

The British Triads represent the destruction of the druidic 
establishment on the borders of Scotland, as taking place in 
consequence of the victory gained by Rhydderch, a prince of 
Deira and Bernicia, in 593, who is described as “ the imbiber 
of learning ;” that is, one who had embraced the principles 
of Christianity. It was called the battle of Ard erydd ag 
Eryddon, “ The high Eagle, and the Eagles ;” and mystically 
described, as a fanatical contest on account of a bird’s nest.’ 
This nest was the druidic seminary, and the eagles were the 
dusky birds of the high eagle Gwenddoleu, whose name im- 
plies, — “Of the luminous courses ;” an epithet of the sun. 
Another Triad, regards him as, “One of the renowned bulls 
of the contest of mystery,” and classes him with “The pri- 
mordial great one, son of the prior world of former inhabi- 
tants ;” thus identifying him as the helio-arkite divinity of 
the druids. Of “The two dusky birds of Gwenddoleu,” the 
Triad says, — “They guarded his treasure, wearing a yoke 
of gold; and which were in the daily habit of consuming 
two persons for their dinner, and the like number for their 
supper.” “Such,” says Mr. Davies, “is the language of the 
Triads; and, if this does not imply the sacrificing of human 
victims to some divinity, who acknowledged those birds for 
his symbols, or his attributes, I know not what to make 
of it.” 

While such was the state of druidism in North Britain, it 
had become so humbled in the South, that the Romans re- 
laxed, gradually, all their severities against it. By degrees, 
it appears to have been connived at; for the number of al- 
tars which have been discovered, dedicated GENIO LOCI, 
“To the divinity of the place,” indicates, that, among the 
Romans themselves, there were those, who thought that 
good fortune could only be gained by a Roman sacrifice to 
the deity of the Britons. But, the greater part of the peo- 
ple, compelled in appearance to worship the Roman divini- 
ties, in the Roman manner, cautiously at first, and then 
more boldly, by identifying with those their own deities, 





1 Archeologia of Wales vol. ii. p. 11. Triad 47. 
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contrived to satisfy their consciences. It was, probably, a 
British altar, which was discovered at Old Penrith, in Cum- 
berland, in a fort called Castlesteed, about the year 1784; 
and erected by a Briton serving in the Roman army. It was 
inscribed, [ovi Omnipotenti Maximo, rT Genio Lo c1 Cohors 
oh es y Cera “To the greatest, the omnipotent Jupiter, 
and the divinity of the place,” &c. Here, the Genius of the 
place is considered as on an equality with Jupiter, and, con- 
sequently regarded as the principal god. At Binchester, in 
Durham, Camden mentions, was dug up, much defaced, an 
altar, what remained of the inscription being, TRIBuNnuS 
COHORtiS I CORNOVi@........ MARTI VICTORI 
GENIO LOCI ET BONO EVENTVI. “A tribune of the 
first cohort from Cornwall to Mars the victorious, to 
the divinity of the place, and to good fortune.” Here, the 
genius of the place is assimilated with Mars; and we may 
observe, with what care the real name of the druidic divinity 
was kept concealed. 

No exceptions being taken to altars thus inscribed, the 
next step, a hazardous one, was to name the deity, still ad- 
hering, as much as possible, to the formula of other Roman 
altars. Thus, at Netherby, in Cumberland, one was found 
inscribed, IMPeratori commodo cossulibus ET 
DEO MARTI. BELATVCADRO Vik Rei Publice Gat- 
LOoRum Votum Solvit Libentissime Merito.' “To the Em- 
peror Commodus, the Consuls, and the god Mars, Bela tu 
cadro, a man of the Republic of the Gauls, most freely dis- 
charged the vow he had made.” So, here we find a Gaul, 
who has made a vow to erect an altar to the helio-arkite 
god, discharging that vow; and it is curious to observe, how 
he has fenced himself in for its protection, and for his own 
security. First, he appears to acknowledge the divine cha- 
racter of the Emperor, and the honours due to the Consuls ; 
and then, having dedicated to Mars this altar, he seems to 
assign to that deity the epithet used in his own country, and 
in Britain, while, in reality, he announces a distinct divinity 
in Beli Duw Cadwyr, “ Beli, the god of warriors;” or Bel y 
duw Cad, “Beli, the god of war;” who was called also, in 
Britain, Buddig Veli, “'The victorious Beli.” The name of 
the Emperor, gives us nearly the date of this altar, as Com- 


1 These are from Gough’s edit. of Camden’s Britannia, vol. iii. 
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modus died in the year 192, and the thirteenth of his 
reign. 

Mention has already been made of an altar found in 1784, 
at the Roman fort called Castlesteed, at Old Penrith, in 
Cumberland. At the same time, another was discovered, 
about a foot under ground, which shows a greater boldness 
than that displayed by the Gaulish soldier in the Roman 
service. Its inscription ran thus: DEO MARTI BELA- 
TVCADRO ET NVMINIBUS AVGUSti CAIVS JVLIVS 
AVGVSTi ALIS ACTOR Ivs Libentissime Vovit Pius 
PREfectus.’ “To the god Mars, (Bel y duw cadwr,) Beli, 
the puissant god, and the deities of Augustus, Caius Julius, 
controuler of the wing of Augustus, duly has carried into 
effect what he most freely vowed.” At Netherby, about the 
year 1760, an altar was to be seen, which, Mr. Horsley says, 
is now lost, the dedicator of which had the boldness to avoid 
flattering the ruling powers. It was inscribed, DEO MARTI 
BELATVCADRO Romanus Votum Reddidit.2 “To the 
god Mars, Beli, the puissant god, Romanus has rendered his 
vow.” 

But we find the altars inscribed with still more courage. 
Mr. Pennant saw, at Netherby, the fragment of one in- 
scribed, DEO BELATVCAdro. “To the god Beli, the 
god of battle.” And, about the year 1766, one was dug up 
in the Vicar’s garden, at Brough on the Sands, in Cumber- 
land, bearing precisely the same inscription.* Camden men- 
tions one found at Whelp Castle, in Kirkby Thore, West- 
moreland, inscribed, DEO BELATVCADRO LiBenter 
VOTVM FECIT IOLVS. “To the god Beli, the puissant 
god, Iolus freely performs his vow.” About 1790, another 
was found in that prolific source, Castlesteed, Old Penrith, on 
which was, DEO BELATVCADRO ARAM Merito Erexit 
rvrus® “To the god Beli, the puissant god, Rufus has 
erected this altar with very good reason.” Having innovated 
thus far, they proceeded a step further, by restoring to the 
British divinity the high degree of respect with which they 
would mention his name, calling him, by way of eminence, 
“The holy god.” Thus, at Plumpton, an altar was found 
with the following inscription: DEO SANCTO BELATV- 


' Archeeologia, vol. ix. p. 220; and Gentleman’s Mag. vol. Ix. p. 982. 
2 Archeeologia, vol. i. p. 310. * Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 197. 
4 Archeologia, vol. i. p. 308. ® Ibid, p. 311. 6 Ibid, vol. ix., p. 68. 
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cadro ARAM. “To the holy god Beli, the puissant god, 
this altar....” Camden noticed another, fend at Scaleby 
castle, in Cumberland, on which was, DEO Sancto BELA- 
TVCADRO Avgur Dis Omnibus....viLinvs Votum 
Solvit.2 “To the holy god Beli, the puissant god,....... 
ullinus Augur to all the gods hath discharged his vow.” And 
another, dug up at Old Carlisle, inscribed, pEo saNcTo 
BELATVCADRO AVRELIVS DIATOVA ARAM eX 
VOTO POSVIT LLibentissime MMeritissime? 
“To the holy god Beli, the puissant god, Aurelius Diatoua 
most willingly and most well merited has placed this altar 
according to his vow.” The mask might now be wholly re- 
moved, and by the omission of Deo, the words Bela Tu 
Cadro acknowledged to contain it. Mr. Camden, therefore, 
saw an altar dug up at Ellenborough, in Cumberland, on 
which was simply, BELATVCADRO IVLiuSs CIVILIS 
orpTimo Votum Solvit Lubens Merito.t “To Beli, the 
puissant god, Julius Civilis, to the very best, willingly has 
paid his vow, where so justly merited.” 

Beli was sometimes styled Duw Cochwydd, as well as Duw 
Cadwyr, with which it was synonymous.° hence we find 
altars raised to the helio-arkite god, as Duw Cochwydd, “the 
god of battle.” In the year 1791, in the bed of a rivulet at 
Bewcastle, a village situated about six miles north of Seve- 
rus’s wall, one was found, on which was, SANCTO COCI- 
DEO Titus AVRVNCUS FELICISSIMVS TRIBVNUS 
EX EvocaTO Votum Solvit Lubens Merito.6 “To the 
holy god Cochwydd, Titus Auruncus, the most happy tri- 
bune, after dismission from service, has most willingly dis- 
charged his vow, so well merited.” At Ebchester, in Durham, 
an altar was found, about the year 1783, inscribed, DEO 
VERNO SancTO NOStro COCIDO VIRII CERVSII.’ 
“To the god of the spring-time, our holy Cochwydd, Virius 
Cerusius,” &c. He is here called the god of the spring-time, 
as his rites were celebrated at the period when the cuckoo 


1 Archeologia, vol. iii., p. 104. 2 Gough’s Camden, vol. iii., p. 201. 

3 Archeologia, p. 172. In the year 1778, on the road-side, between Greta 
Bridge and Wye-cliff, in Yorkshire, was found an altar, the first word in- 
scribed on which was, BAELA. See the same vol., p. 95. 

4Tbid, p. . 5 Roberts's Antient Britons, p. 157. 
6 Archeeologia, vol. ix., p. 70. 
7 Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv., p. 974. 
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gave notice. At Netherby, in Cumberland, Mr. Pennant 
saw one, three feet high, inscribed, DEO SANCTO COCI- 
DIO PATERNVS MATERNVS TRIBVNVS COHOr- 
TIS IM# NERVAN@E EX EVOCATO PALATINO 
Votum Solvit Lubens Merito.. “To the holy god Coch- 
wydd, Paternus Maternus, a tribune of the first Nervane 
cohort, after dismission from his place at court, has willingly 
paid his vow, so fully merited.” There is an altar at Scaleby 
castle, but so much defaced that all which can be deciphered 
is, DEO COCIDIO CoHortis Ime AELian@ Alis 
Votum Solvit.2 “To the god Cochwydd,..... of the first 
cohort of the Alian wing, discharged his vow.” 

The helio-arkite deity was identified with an ox or bull, 
whether considered as the leader in battle, as supreme ruler 
of the land, or as the great object of demon worship. Hence, 
Aneurin, in the fifth century, regards him as “the radiant 
bull of battle;” and terms his priesthood Biw Beli bloedd- 
vawr, “The head of the roaring Beli.” And one of the mys- 
tical Triads separates his attributes into three. When men- 
tioning the three Tarw Ellyll, “ bull dzemons,” it mentions 
the first as Ellyll Gwidawl, “The demon of the whirling 
stream,” i.e. the commencement of the Deluge; Ellyll Llyr 
Merim, “The demon of the flowing sea,” the complete De- 
luge; and Ellyll Gurthmwl wledig, “The demon of the so- 
vereign of the equiponderate mass, or the earth,” whence he 
was also styled “The emperor of the sea and land.” The 
druids, therefore, adored him in the image of a bull, and 
kept the living animal as his representative. He was, there- 
fore, called Mohyn, or Moyn Cad, and TarweCad, both which 
signify “The bull of battle.” Hence, Mr. Horsley found, at 
Netherby, an altar, inscribed, DEO MOGONT VITIRES 
FLAV#& SECVND2 Votum Solvit Lubens Merito.* “To 
the god Mohyn, Vitires, of the second Flavian, has willingly 
discharged his vow, so well merited.” Another altar, at 
Risingham, in Northumberland, was seen by Camden, the 
inscription on which was, DEO MOGONTI CAD ET 
Numini Domini Nostri avausti Marcus Gellius sE- 
CVNDINVS Benericiarius consulis HABITANCI 
PRIMI Aram sumptibus TAM PRO SE ET SVIS POS- 
vit. “To the god Mohyn Cad, (the bull of battie,) and 


1 Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 197. 
2 Thid, p. 201. 3 Ibid, p. 197. 4 Ibid, p. 233. 
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to the divinity of our lord Augustus, Marcus Gellius Secun- 
dinus, who has been excused from duty by the consul Habi- 
tancus, the chief, has placed this altar, at his own expense, 
both on his own account, and that of his family.” Camden 
further informs us, that “the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood say that the god Mogon, a long while defended this 
place against some soldan or pagan prince;” evidently allu- 
ding to the struggle between the British and Roman systems 
of mythology. Healso mentions another, at the same place, 
inscribed, DEO MOVNO CAD INVENTVS: Deo Optimo 
Votum Solvit.! “To the god Moyn Cad, Inventus, to the 
best of gods, has performed his vow.” Since his time, at Old 
Penrith, in Cumberland, a small altar was found, inscribed, 
DEO MoGunT!I.? “To the god Mohyn.” 

Hu Gadarn, “The mighty Hu,” was also termed Ceidiaw, 
“The Preserver.” Aneurin so terms him, in the Gododin; 
and Taliesin, in his mystical poem called Mic Dinbych, or “A 
View of the Bardic Sanctuary,” has, — 


Cyweithydd o rydd wled waredied ; 
Cynnwys rhwng pob deu goreu ciwed : 


“Tf our associate gives the banquet of the Preservers, 
Mutual harmony amongst brethren is the best society :” 


where the helio-arkite god, and lunar-arkite goddess, are 
both so termed, in allusion to their having saved the human 
race at the time of the Deluge. We are not, therefore, to 
be surprised, that an altar was discovered at Wigton, in 
Cumberland, which was seen by Mr. Camden, on which is 
the following inscription: DEO CEADIO AVguR MaRTI 
ET Manibus sERVRACIO PRO SE ET SVIS Votum Sol- 
vit LLubentissime Merito.* “To god, the preserver, the augur 
of Mars and the Manes, Servracio, for himself, and his family, 
most willingly pays his well-merited vow.” 

The British divinity was also called Duw Noddyn, i.e. 
“The god of the abyss,” in allusion to the Deluge; or Duw 
Noddin, “God the Preserver ;” being synonimous with Cei- 
diaw, from the verb Noddi, to preserve, though both words 
are derived from Nawdd, which is protection. This was 
Romanised into Deus Nodens; and an inscribed altar was 

1 Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 238. —? Ibid, p. 190. 
3 Instead of Ceadio, Mr. Camden writes Ceaieo; but, as in numerous 


instances, he puts Teo, for Deo, the alteration I have made appears to me 
to be warranted. Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 172. 
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found within the site of the Roman station in Lidney Park, 
Gloucestershire. The following copy of what was on it, was 
sent to me by the late Samuel Lysons, in the year 1811: 
- Devo (Divo) Nodenti, Silvianus, anilum (anulum) perdedit 
(perdidit) demediam (dimidiam) partem donavit Nodenti, Inter 
(eos) quibus nomen Seniciani nollis (nullis) petmittas (per- 
mittas) sanitatem, donec perferant usque templum Nodentis. 
“To the god Noddin, Silvianus, who has lost his ring, gives one 
half of it to thee, Noddin. Do not allow any of those who 
bear the name of Senicianus, to enjoy health, until they 
bring it back to the temple of Noddin.” The inscriber of 
this altar evidently hoped that the effect it would have on 
those, whom he suspected of having stolen his ring, would be, 
from the dread of such punishment as what he called down 
upon them, at once to restore it. 

There is another title, called by Aneurin, Grannawr, and 
by Taliesin, Granwyn, which gives to Hu, the character of 
Apollo, and is the same as the Highland Grhannas. Mr. 
Macpherson’ informs us that “there is a large heath betwixt 
Badenoch and Strathspey, on which are many circular tem- 
ples, whence it is denominated Shabh-Grhannas, or ‘The 
Plain of the Sun, to this day.” Mr. Horsley found, at 
Marchiston, about a mile distant from Edinburgh, an altar, 
inscribed to the British Graine, which ran thus: APOLLINI 
GRANNO Quintus LYSIVS SABINIANVS PROCcOnsul 
aAvGusti Votum Susceptum Solvit Lvbens MERITO? 
“To Apollo Grhannas, Quintus Lucius Sabinianus, procon- 
sul of Augustus, willingly paid the vow he had made, it 
being well-merited.” 

The goddess of the Britons, was generally identified with 
the Moon, which suited the amiable qualities for which she 
was celebrated, a “splendid, graceful, bright, and gentle 
lady”; but she was, sometimes, represented as a Gwrvorwyn, 
a Virago, and then called Malen, or Ellyll Malen, “The 
Demon Malen,” by which she became identified with Bel- 
lona, and, when less violent, with Minerva. Neither the 
Triads, nor the poems of the Cynveirdd, give her the title of 
Sal, which is still preserved in Dydd Sal, the Sunday of the 
Welsh; but, from the discovery of three inscribed votive 
altars at Bath, and a monumental record, she seems to have 


1 Critical Dissertations, p.314. 2 Horsley’s Britannia Romana, p. 206. 
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borne it, when regarded as Minerva. One runs, DEAE 
SVLI PRO SALVTE ET INCOLVMITATE AVFIDII 
MAXIMI LEGionis vVictricis Marcus AVFIDIVS 
LEMNVS LIBERTVS Votum Solvit Lubens Merito. “To 
the goddess Sil, for the health and safety of Aufidius Maxi- 
mus, of the sixth legion, stiled the Avenger, Marcus Aufi- 
dius Lemnus, his freed-man, willingly discharges the well- 
merited vow.” Mr. Lysons observes that the sculptor, most 
probably, cut the letter m in the wrong place, as, from the 
next inscription, it appears to have belonged to the patron, 
instead of the freed-man. The second altar was, DEAE 
SVLI PRO SALVTE ET INCOLVMITATE MARCi 
AVFIDiIi MAXIMI LEGIONis VI VICtricis, AV- 
FIDIVS EVTVCHES LE [forr] Bertus Votum Sol- 
vit Lubens Merito. “To the goddess Sil, for the health and 
safety of Marcus Aufidius Maximus of the sixth Legion, cal- 
led the Avenger, Aufidius Eutuches, his freed-man, willingly 
pays the vow, so justly merited.” 

I must next give the monumental inscription to Caius 
Calpurnius Receptus, a priest of the goddess Sil, put up by 
his wife on the tombstone she had erected. It runs thus: 
Diis Manibus, Caius CALPVRNIVS RECEPTVS, SA- 
CERDOS DEAE SVLIS VIXit ANNOS LXXV, CAL- 
PVRNIA TRIFOSA thrEPTE CONIVNX Faciendum 
Curavit. “To the gods of the manes, Caius Calpurnius 
Receptus, a priest of the goddess Sil, who lived 75 years, 
Calpurnia Trifosa Threpte, his wife, took care to erect this.” 
The third votive altar, lets us into the fact that, this god- 
dess Sul, was regarded as Minerva. It has on it the follow- 
ing inscription: DEAE SVLI MINERVAE SVLINVS 
MATVRI FILius Votum Solvit Lubens Merito. “To 
the goddess Sil Minerva, Sutinus, son of Maturus, willingly 
discharged his vow, well-merited.” 

Mr. Lysons, on this remarks that, “When the great pre- 
valence of the worship of Minerva, at this place, under the 
name of Sil, is considered (five, out of eight Roman inscrip- 
tions, found at Bath, relating to different deities, being solely 
appropriated to her,) and added to this, the testimony of 
Solinus, that Minerva presided over the hot-baths of Britain; 
I trust it will not be an improbable conjecture that the 
Roman name of Aquz Solis might have been a corruption 
of Aquz Sulis, ‘The Waters of Minerva.” There is no 
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ancient authority for the name of Aquz Solis, except the 
‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus, in which work many of the names 
of places are evidently corrupted, and many of them are al- 
lowed to be of a late date, even by those who contend for 
the greater antiquity of the work itself. Ptolemy calls Bath 
iSara Oepya, (hot waters,) whence it is fair to conclude that 
it had not obtained the name of Aquz Solis when he wrote. 
The name of Aquz Solis, is supposed to have been derived 
from Apollo presiding over the hot-waters there; but I have 
not been able to find any authority for this, earlier than the 
monkish historians of the middle ages. It would have been 
somewhat extraordinary, had these waters been considered 
by the Romans as under the patronage of Apollo, and the 
place called after him, that, among the great number of vo- 
tive altars discovered there, not one should be found dedi- 
cated to that deity. It appears, therefore, that Minerva was 
here worshipped under the name of Sul, probably, a British 
word, and, it appears further, that it was the Minerva Me- 
dica, the goddess of health, a very appropriate deity for the 
patronage of the hot springs at Bath; for, an inscription 
on what appears to have been the lintel of the door of a 
small temple, expressly informs us that it was sacred to 
Sulminerva; and, the figure of this deity, with the serpent 
and staff, the symbol of Hygeia, appears on the pediment of 
that building.” 

Mr. Lysons should have added a word more, to state the 
important fact, that the head of the goddess appears within 
the representation of the crescent, which identifies her as 
the lunar-arkite goddess. He remarks that M. Court de 
Gebelin, in his “ Monde Primitif Analysé,” &c., gives what 
he calls an original Celtic root of Sal, from which he de- 
rives several Latin words, where Sal is changed into Sul; 
and adds, “If so, Dea Sul, may be synonimous with Dea 
Salus.” To this I have only to observe that, neither in 
Welsh, nor in Geelic, is Sal synonymous with Salus; and, so 
far from it, that, instead of implying health, it signifies quite 
the contrary: I must, therefore, infer that M. Court de 
Gebelin’s original Celtic root is not to be found in any 
Celtic land. I am not aware that the word Sal, is now used 
to express the sun, except in marking the day of the week, 
that luminary being ordinarily called by the Welsh, Haul. 
Dr. Owen Pughe regards it as compounded of Su, “ what 
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has a tendency to pervade,” as is the case with the sun, and 
Ul, “humidity,” and thus we have in the word Sal, Aquz 
Solis, and, consequently, the name of the goddess actually 
implies the waters of the sun, over which she is made to 
preside, still retaining her lunar-arkite characteristics; and 
this office was, probably, assigned to her during the residence 
of the Romans in Britain. 

We have another proof, that the lunar-arkite goddess was 
not without her honours, at this period. Her priestesses 
were called Cenz, or Gallicenz,’ according to Pomponius 
Mela,’ and Seon, by the Britons themselves; and she was 
sometimes addressed as Céti o Seon, or Kéd of the Seons. 
This appears evident, from a votive altar which Mr. Horsley 
saw at Elenfoot, in Cumberland, and on which the following 
is inscribed: DEAE SETI 0 CENIAE Lucius ABAREVS 
Caius Votum Solvit Lubens Merito.? “To the goddess Ceti 
of the Seons, Lucius Abareus Caius freely discharges his 
vow, so well-merited.” An altar exhumated at Bittern, in 
Hampshire,‘ gives us another epithet of the lunar-arkite 
goddess. It is inscribed, DEAE ANCASTAE GEMINVS 
MANII Votum Solvit Lubens Merito. “To the goddess, 
Angast Geminus Manii willingly pays his merited vow.” 
None of the Cynveirdd have preserved this title, though 
Taliesin calls her Anghen, “The Goddess of Necessity.” 
But it is evidently compounded of An, “without,” and Cast, 
“trick, deceit, or envelopement,” that is, “the goddess with- 
out deceit.” 

Thus have we in Roman altars, no less than six titles of 
the helio-arkite divinity, and three of the lunar-arkite god- 
dess. The period at which the several altars were raised, 
seems, most probably, to have been after the erection of the 
wall of Severus, that is, in the commencement of the second 
century; and, we may conceive, that the object having been 
obtained, by the power of the Druids being considerably re- 
duced, the harsh measures were gradually relaxed, until it 
was judged politic to adopt lenient conduct, and thus to re- 
concile the Britons to the Roman yoke. No steps were 
therefore taken to prevent their worshipping their native 


1 This latter word would seem to imply the Seon of the Gauls. 
2 Lib. iii., c. 8. ® Gough’s Camden, vol. iii. p. 185. 
4See the Account of the Congress of the Archeological Association at 
Winchester, p. 163, where it is engraved. 
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divinities, and this licence seems to have extended so far as 
to have gained a favourable ear from the emperor. We 
find, therefore, that at the commencement of the fourth 
century, the Druids felt a common cause with the Roman 
pagan priests, in the extermination of Christianity, and that 
they stimulated the Emperor Diocletian, as far as they were 
able, in his cruel persecution of the Christians. 

A very clever Essay was published in 1838, by the anony- 
mous author of “ Britannia after the Romans,” to show that, 
after the departure of those people, new doctrines were in- 
troduced by the druids, who then attempted to revive their 
influence, which he calls the “ Neo-Druidic Heresy.” This 
does not come within the scope of this paper; but, with re- 
spect to the extinction of druidism, Mr. Davies, I think, 
quite corroborates Mr. Smith, in the passage I have before 
quoted from his “Gaelic Antiquities.” 

Among the poems in the “Welsh Archaiology” attributed 
to Merddin, there is one addressed by him to Ys Colan.' 
This, Mr. Davies, with great plausibility, conjectures was no 
other than Columba; for, according to the poem, when 
Merddin demands his name, he replies that, in reality, he 
was Ys Colan, a Scottish (that is to say, Irish, for so the 
word then signified,) scholar, and denounces the vengeance 
of the king upon those who should refuse to plunge into the 
water, or be baptised. On this, Mr. Davies observes that, 
“ As the battle of Arderydd, or the era of the persecution of 
the bards, is dated in the year 593; and, as Merddin and 
his associates, made a precarious stand for some years longer, 
I think it highly probable, that the Colan, an Irish scholar, 
who introduced Christianity amongst the druidical herd in 
Caledonia, and enforced the necessity of baptism, was no 
other than Columba, the priest and abbot, who came out 
of Ireland into Britain, in the year 605, to instruct the 
Northern Picts in the Christian religion, and received, from 
his converts, the island of Hu, Iona, or I-Colm-Kil.”? 

SamuEt R. Meyrick, K.H. 


1 Vol. i., p. 182. 2 Davies's Mythology of the Druids, p. 47 iy 
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SEGONTIACI. 
No. IV. 


Tue ecclesiastical writers furnish few materials, which can 
be relied upon, respecting either the birth or early history 
of Constantine. Nicephorus positively declares, that he was 
born at Drepanum, in Bithynia, about the year 286. Inde- 
pendendently, however, of thus making the thirteenth year 
of his age the date of his birth, the testimony of a Greek 
monk, of the fourteenth century, can weigh but little in the 
scale of evidence, when put in competition with an imperial 
document of undoubted authority, already referred to, which 
determines the place of his birth to be in Western Europe. 
The testimony of the classical writers, of this particular 
period, is not wanting on this subject. Julius Firmicus, a 
mathematical writer, in a Treatise addressed to one of the 
Roman Consuls, in 359, affirms that Constantine the Empe- 
ror, was born at Naissus, in Dacia, whom some late writers 
have attempted to identify as Constantine the Great, instead 
of his son: while Eutropius, the historian, who had equal 
advantages in ascertaining this fact, asserts his British ori- 
gin. Every attempt which has hitherto been made to con- 
trovert this last assertion, has led to results completely at 
variance with the general current of Roman history, and 
irreconcileable with acknowledged data of chronology. The 
question admits of two solutions only, viz., whether Gaul, or 
Britain, affords the best evidence in support of this claim. 
In the absence, however, of all authentic records, with the 
exception of monastic legends, the pretensions of Gaul may 
be abandoned ;. more especially, as all the orators, both Gal- 
lic arid Belgic, in their addresses of congratulation to the 
Flavian family, agree, as far as their allusions to the nativity 
of Constantine are capable of illustration, in ascribing the 
honour to Britain. 

The earliest of these panegyrical orations, in which direct 
allusion is made to his birth, was addressed to Constantine 
on the occasion of his second marriage, at Arles, in 309. 
The orator draws a comparison between Constantius Chlo- 
rus and his illustrious son, from which many facts may be 
deduced, calculated to throw light on the public and private 
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actions of both, and to unravel the mystery which involves 
the early period of their domestic lives. It is said, that 
Constantine adopted his father’s example, not only as a 
model for the cultivation and practice of those manly and 
amiable virtues which adorn the throne, but also as a pat- 
tern of domestic habits, following his footsteps in some of 
the minutest particulars of his private life. Like his father, 
he contracted marriage at an early period, and that in a 
private manner; the name of his first lady, Minervina, like 
that of Helen, being studiously concealed, and known only 
within the recesses of their domestic retirement. Some 
writers, from this, have taken occasion to insinuate that his 
first marriage was not in conformity with the usual rites of 
solemnization. On the contrary, it is expressly recorded, 
with reference to this marriage with the mother of Crispus, 
that it had all the validity of law. “Ab ipso fine pueriticz 
illico matrimonii legibus te tradidisti.” 

The fear of giving umbrage to Maximian, might have ope- 
rated in keeping this matrimonial engagement a secret, his 
father having, apparently, so acted under similar circum- 
stances, and from similar motives: for it appears that the 
Emperor had in contemplation a match between Constan- 
tine and his daughter Fausta, when both were in their 
childhood. As a proof of this, the orator appeals to a 
painting, exhibited, as he was informed, at the banqueting- 
room of the palace at Aquileia, in which Fausta is repre- 
sented in the attitude of presenting to Constantine, then a 
boy, a helmet of gold and diamonds, as a presage of their 
future union. During the interval which elapsed from the 
death of his father in 306, until the celebration of the mar- 
riage, Constantine abstained from assuming the title of Au- 
gustus, from deference to the feelings of his future father- 
in-law, in order, as the panegyrist observes, that he might 
receive it from the same person who had conferred it on his 
father: not as an hereditary right, to which he had a claim 
as a descendant of the lineage of Claudius Gothicus, but as a 
dignity due to his merits at the hands of the Emperor. 

In following up the contrast between the actions of the 
father and son, the following remarkable passage occurs, the 
construction of which has been the subject of much debate, 
as it affects this question: — “Liberavit ille Britannias ser- 
vitute: tu etiam nobiles illic oriendo fecisti.” The obvi- 
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ous meaning of this is, that as Constantius signalized himself 
by delivering Britain, so Constantine gave celebrity to it, by 
being born there. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is some ambi- 
guity in the word oriendo, particularly as the term Oriens 
Imperator is applied to him in the commencement of the 
address. It has been contended, from this passage, that it 
was not his birth, but the assumption of the purple and his 
elevation to the dignity of Augustus, which is here implied. 
In this view of the case, Gaul ought to participate in the 
honour thus conferred, as it was here, previous to the sailing 
of the fleet into Britain, that his father nominated him his 
successor, and the soldiers forced upon him the imperial 
robes of authority, against his earnest remonstrances. “Pur- 
puram statim tibi injecere lacrymanti.” 

That he accompanied his father to Britain, and had soon 
to perform the last obsequies to his remains, is very evident 
from the limited time which he spent there. The Emperor 
Severus having died at York, while his army was engaged in 
putting a check to the incursions of the Picts, it was natural 
for Eutropius to assert the same thing of Constantius, as he 
had formed an expedition for the same ostensible object. 
Instead of the ceremony of enclosing his ashes in a golden 
vase, as in the former case, the body of Constantius under- 
went the Christian mode of sepulture; and was deposited, 
not at York, but at Segontium. The Caledonian armament, 
as it is allegorized by the panegyrist, gained him, not the 
trophies of war, bnt a heavenly reward; and the ultima 
Thule, for which he strove, was found, not in the perpetual 
light of the arctic region, but in that of the realms above. 
“Jove ipso dextram porrigente.” From the period of his 
father’s death, until his marriage with Fausta, Constantine 
was chiefly occupied in Gaul, where the erection of cities 
and churches is said, in the usual style of the panegyrist, 
to have accompanied his progress, and to have sprung up 
with the same rapidity, as the flowers beneath the footsteps 
of Homer’s Deities. We may, at least, hence conclude that 
the term of Oriens Imperator, was more appropriate to the 
character of Constantine when in Gaul, than when in Bri- 
tain, if taken as indicative of the dawning of the imperial 
authority now vested in him. 

On the other hand, it will readily occur to any one who 
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reads with attention these Gallic orations, that the recovery. 
of Britain from the oppressions of the Franks, through the 
instrumentality of Constantius, is generally associated with 
the birth of his son. Both events were cotemporaneous, or, 
at least, succeeded each other in rapid succession, during the 
reign of Aurelian. 

The issue of the battle on the plains of Vindonum in Hamp- 
shire, the sanguine effects of which is attested on this day by 
the name of this district, (Litchfield,) led to the overthrow 
of Tetricus, and the delivery of Britain from Batavian aggres- 
sion; while the birth of his son may be presumed to have 
taken place at Segontium, about the same period, upon 
stronger grounds of probability than can be applied to any 
other Roman city. 

It is more difficult, at least, to disprove the tradition of 
the residence of Helen at Segontium, supported as it is by 
so many memorials of this fact, and of deducing from hence 
the circumstance of having given birth to her son in Britain, 
than it is to authenticate the pretensions of any other city, 
which claims this honour: and, more particularly, when we 
find in another of the Gallic orations, a more decisive allu- 
sion to his nativity in Britain. This oration was delivered 
in the presence of Constantine at Treves, when engaged in 
celebrating the anniversary of the restoration of that city in 
313. The orator dwells largely on the right which he had 
to assume imperial authority, as a descendant of Claudius 
Gothicus, asserting his high birth, “Ipsa ortus sui sublimi- 
tate fultus, imperium nascendo meruisti;” and after enu- 
merating the principal victories achieved by his father, and 
the modesty and reluctance with which he withstood the 
attempts of the soldiers to invest him with the imperial 
robes, he apostrophises Britain, as having the deepest inter- 
est in the successful issue of an apparent struggle between 
the feelings of ambition, and the duties of subordination. 
“O fortunata, et nunc omnibus beatior terris, Britannia, que 
Constantinum Czesarem prima vidisti !” 

It must be admitted, that Constantius Chlorus, though la- 
bouring under an infirmity which soon terminated his exist- 
ence, was on the point of sailing from Britain on an expedi- 
tion to check an irruption of the Caledonian Picts, and that 
the fleet was in the act of setting sail from the harbour of 
Bononia, when the long-wished for interview took place 
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. between him and his illustrious son, in order to settle the suc- 
cession, and to declare him his legitimate heir. It is, also, 
highly probable, that they both arrived together in Britain, 
when the demise of the former took place, and Constantine 
assumed the sovereignty of the Western Empire, subject to 
the approval of the Emperor Maximian, or, as expressed by 
the panegyrist, “ Quanquam tu ad seniores principes de sum- 
ma reipublice quid fieri placeret retulisses.” 

Hence, some have interpreted the passage above quoted, 
as implying that Britain was the first to witness the eleva- 
tion of Constantine to the rank and authority of Cesar, on 
the death of his father. This, however, was not the case, 
as he had already been advanced to that dignity by Galerius ; 
and Asia would take precedence of Britain, in this respect. 
Others maintain that it was his accession as Augustus, and 
his assumption of the Purple, with the rights of sovereignty 
exercised by his deceased father, which Britain had the first 
opportunity of being witness to, that formed the subject of 
the orator’s allusion. This construction, however, will be 
found at variance with another portion of his address, in 
which, pointing apparently to the imperial residence of Con- 
stantius in the city of Treves, he thus expresses his con- 
gratulations on his accession to the vacant throne: “Sacrum 
istud Palatium intrasti, &ec.” “You entered that sacred 
palace, not as a candidate, but as one pre-ordained; and the 
paternal Lares immediately recognised you as his legitimate 
successor: nor was there a doubt but that the hereditary 
right belonged to him whom the Fates have given as the 
eldest son to the Emperor.” 

The above passage would lead one to infer that it was at 
Treves, previous to the departure of the expedition into Bri- 
tain, when the timely arrival of Constantine relieved his 
father from all those cares and anxieties touching the suc- 
cession which disturbed his imagination, “Quas presaga et 
tacita mente volvebat;” and which he had the satisfaction of 
arranging by a personal interview, when in the last stage of 
his illness. “Imperator transitum facturus in ceelum vidit 
quem relinquebat hzredem.” 

Admitting, however, that Constantius died in Britain, and 
that the legions there stationed immediately proceeded to 
invest him with the imperial robes, the language of the pa- 
negyrist implies something more than the accidental cireum- 
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stance of having the good fortune to witness a ceremony of 
such frequent occurrence in those times: “Fortunata Bri- 
tannia que Constantinum Czsarem prima vidisti, &c.” In 
adding that Nature had deservedly endowed her with all 
the advantages of a fruitful soil and a genial climate, he 
would hardly have paid such a compliment in honour of his 
accession, had not his nativity also taken place within her 
precincts. 

In the succeeding portion of this apostrophe, the orator 
gives a detailed account of the fertility and salubrity of Bri- 
tain; the multitudes of flocks and herds which covered her 
plains; and the variety and abundance of her natural pro- 
ductions; which rendered the island, in an especial manner, 
a suitable place for the birth of a prince of the highest pre- 
tensions. “Inde proprius a Diis mittitur Imperator ubi terra 
fruitur :” “From whence could an Emperor be sent with 
greater propriety than from such a land of plenty?” “How 
is it,” he continued, “that new deities always descend from 
some remote limit of the earth, to become objects of regard 
and veneration to the whole world?” Thus, Mercury and 
Bacchus presented themselves as objects of adoration to the 
nations of the earth; the former, from the Nile, whose 
source is unknown; and the latter, from the eastern extre- 
mity of the globe. As the births of these benefactors of the 
human race are traceable to the banks of the Nile, and the 
Indus, so does this orator insinuate that the birth of Con- 
stantine, whose imperial sway embraced so large a portion 
of the world, may be traced to Britain, the extreme limit of 
the western hemisphere. 

Llanllyfni. Joun JONES. 


ON CERTAIN PECULIARITIES OBSERVABLE IN 
SOME OF THE EARLY MONUMENTAL 
EFFIGIES IN WALES. 


Part III. 


In Bredon church, Worcestershire, a tomb-stone has lately 
been discovered, of very singular design; the lower part 
being occupied with a carving of the crucifixion, the shafts 
and heads of the cross being ragged; and above the trans- 
verse arms of the cross are the busts of a man and his wife, 
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placed under purfled canopies; two doves, above the head 
of the Saviour, proceed towards the heads. The work ap- 
pears to be of the fourteenth century. (Journal Arch. Instit. 
vol. ii., p. 92.) 

Another tomb, of nearly similar design, was lately disco- 
vered in the church-yard of Trim, County Meath, in which 
the figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John appear, one 
on either side of the cross under two other figures, possibly 
angels; and above the angels, are the busts of the persons 
commemorated by the monument. 





Tomb in Brecon Priory Church. 


The more elaborate sculpture of these tombs, leads us to 
notice a very remarkable grave-stone, lying close to the high 
altar, in Brecon Priory church. This stone, which is very 
much defaced, contains a representation of the Crucifixion, 
(the cross being omitted,) with two angels at the upper an- 
gles of the stone censing the head of the Saviour ; at his sides 
are figures of the Virgin and St. John; and beneath them 
are four figures, kneeling, being the persons to whose me- 
mory the stone was inscribed. The extreme rarity of this 
kind of sculpture on tomb-stones has induced me to give a 
sketch of it. 

There is not a less singular tomb-stone at Brent Pelham, 
Herts., to the memory of Piers Shonks, which has been 
often engraved; the upper part of which contains the figure 
of an angel, bearing aloft a small figure representing the 
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soul of the deceased, surrounded by the four evangelical 
symbols, viz., the angel, lion, eagle, and calf; beneath, there 
is an elaborate cross fleury, springing from the mouth of a 
dragon. 

Another tomb-stone, equally interesting, is figured by 
Carter, from Lincoln cathedral. This contains the genea- 
logy of Christ, in oval compartments, enclosed by foliated 
arabesques, precisely in the same style as the same subject is 
represented on the splendid psalter of St. Louis, contained 
in the library of the Arsenal, at Paris; of which I have given 
a fac-simile, in my “Illuminated Illustrations of the Bible.” 

Waller has also given a figure of the curious tomb of 
Robert Parys and his wife, in Hildersham church, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; in the upper part of which, within the head of 
a floriated cross, is a representation of God the Father, with 
a cruciferous nimbus holding the Son nailed upon the cross, 
the latter not being nimbed, and without any representation of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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Tomb at Margam. 
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In the very interesting collection of early monuments, now 
preserved by the care of Col. Talbot, in the grounds at Mar- 
gam, one, of very large size, is remarkable for containing 
only the figure of the pastoral staff of an abbot, the volute 
terminating in elegant foliage; with the following inscrip- 
tion on the two long sides, which seems to afford a clue to 
the person to whom it was inscribed : — 


CONSTANS ET VERTUS: JACET HIC RUEVALLIS OPERTUS 
ABBAS: ROBERTUS: ...MOS: DEUS ESTO MISERTUS: AMEN. 


I cannot find any abbot of Margam, or rather Margan, of 
the name of Robert, given in Dugdale’s Monasticon: the 
first abbot being William, who died a.p. 1153; the second, 
Andrew, who died 11 kal. Jan. 1155; the third, Gilbert, 
who reigned 15 kal. Jul. 1213; whose successor, John, is 
the last abbot recorded. The figure of the pastoral staff, 
must surely be as early as any of the abbots here mentioned. 
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Tomb at Margam, 


Of the abbots of Rivaulx in Yorkshire, I find only one Ro- 
bert, who made his obedience the 4 non., Febr. 1301; and 
who was succeeded by Peter, who professed his obedience 
on Monday after the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, a.p. 
1307. (Dugdale’s Monasticon, v, 277.) I mention the latter 
abbot, as the name corresponds with one inscribed on ano- 
ther grave-stone at Margam, here represented; which con- 
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tains two pastoral staves, (an unique instance,) between 
which is a staff supporting a beautiful circular ornament, 
which was, doubtless, intended for the head of a cross fleury, 
although the cruciform appearance is lost. Unfortunately, 
the names inscribed on the face of this stone, are no longer 
legible. The extreme elegance of the ornamental details of 
these two stones render them highly interesting. 

Camden mentions that, the tomb-stone of Henry, abbot of 
Margan, which, in his time, was laid across a drain, was 
ornamented with a crozier alone. (Britannia, ii., pl. 18.) 
There is, also, on the pavement of the nave of Llandaff 
cathedral, not far from the west door, a grave-stone, on 
which is a crozier, delineated with the inscription, H1C 
JACET MAGISTER JOHANNES LLOYD CUJUS ANI- 
ME PROPITIETUR DEUS. AMEN. (Browne Willis’s 
Survey.) A crozier, held by an arm, is on the tomb of 
Abbot John Sutton, at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 1349. The 
inscription is illegible; but there are fowr small crosses, to- 
wards the angles of the stone. And another, held in the 
same manner, is on that of Urien de St. Pierre, in Glamor- 
ganshire. There is, also, a similar one on the tomb of Wait- 
man, first bishop of St. Michael’s abbey, at Antwerp, who 
died in 1138. 

The proximity of Margam to Ewenny, induces me to add, 
that the tomb of the founder of the priory at the latter 
place, still rests there. It is ornamented with a very elabo- 
rate cross fleury; and bears the following very uncommon 
inscription : ICI: GIST: MORICE: DE: LUNDRES: 
LE: FUNDUR: DEU: LI: RENDE: SUN: LABUR: 
aM. He died in 1144. 

I have already had occasion to notice many of the beauti- 
ful devices employed in the ornamentation of the crosses 
fleury, with which so many of the tomb-stones in Wales are 
charged. Others, however, although evidently designed with 
the same object, have the cross so slightly indicated, and the 
other ornaments so profuse, as to give scarcely any idea of a 
cruciform design. A very beautiful tomb-stone, of this kind, 
is engraved in Jones’s Brecknockshire. Another, equally 
beautiful, of the thirteenth century, in the church of Llan- 
vair yn y Cwmmw4, is given in this work, (Ach. Camb. vol. i., 
p. 485.) Another, on which the cross is reversed, at Llan- 
thony, is engraved in p. 245 of our First Volume. 
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An early coped grave-stone, profusely ornamented with 
scrolls and representations, has recently been discovered at 
York; but it has not yet been figured. (Journal Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. No. IX., p. 52.) Another, with animals, and archi- 
tectural devices, from Bridlington church, Yorkshire, is 
figured in the last-mentioned work, (vol. i., p. 324.) Part of 
the device evidently represents the fable of the fox and stork. 
The singular tomb-stone at Coningsborough, engraved by 
Carter, has been, lately, more carefully illustrated in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, vol. i., p. 354. And 
another, extremely beautiful, from the abbey-church at 
Hexham, as given in the last-named Journal, No. X., p. 164. 
In this the stone is covered with foliage, arising from a cen- 
tral stem, the base of which is divided into four branches, 
which spring from the mouths of two grotesque faces. 

The notice of the tomb-stone of the Princess Joan, in the 
early part of this article, induces me to observe that the 
coffin of her husband, the great Llewelyn, is preserved in the 
church of Llanrwst. The sides are ornamented with quatre- 
foil compartments. The best figure I have seen of it, is given 
in Bennett's Rumbles in Wales, from a drawing by Clint.’ 
Another coffin, of black marble, with the sides ornamented 
with a blank arcade of pointed arches, with small quatre-foils 
between the springing of the arches, at Cashel, in the county 
of Tipperary, is given in the Journal of the Archeological In- 
stitute, ii., p. 128. We should also add to what we have 
said above, concerning stones bearing heads, and partial effi- 
gies, that in the entombed church of Bannow, the Irish Her- 
culaneum, (county of Wexford,) is a tomb-stone, on which are 
represented, on the upper part, the heads and shoulders of 
a knight and lady, their heads resting on a pillow, beneath 
separate canopies; the lower part of the stone is ornamented 
with an elaborate cross fleury. An inscription, in raised let- 
ters, is now illegible, although the letters pss are deeply 
engraved on the band of the knight’s helmet. Dublin Penny 
Journal, iii., p. 157. 

J. O. Westwoop. 


1 This valuable coffin will be illustrated at a future period, either in the 
pages of this work, or in the elaborate work now preparing on that church 
by Messrs. H. Kennedy and R. Kyrke Penson, architects. — Edd. Arch. 


Camb. 
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THE COUNCILS AND PARLIAMENTS OF 
SHREWSBURY. 


Section IV. 


We have seen in the last Section the 
improved position of Henry, and the 
difficulties that surrrounded David, at 
his accession. Will it excite surprise, 
then, that the conditions of peace with 
England should be unjust and greatly 
humiliating to the weaker party? As 
#/ (7 an illustration of their harshness, we 
| find that after David, with his vassals, 
TU GW thad performed their homage, it was 
fixed that in all future matters of dispute, 
he should abide by the decision of the Pope’s 
Legate, who, as president, and assisted by 
the Bishops of Norwich and Worcester, Ri- 
\ chard Earl of Poictou, the King’s brother, 
, and John de Monemue, on the part of Henry; 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph, Idenevet Vag- 
han, and Eignan Vaghan, on the side of 
%) David, were appointed as arbitrators; and 

that for any transgression David should 

commit, he should unconditionally submit 

himself to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 

censure of the Legate, or, his functions 

having ceased, to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. These proposals, by which David had promised to 
give up the independance of Wales, were scarcely arranged, 
and involuntarily, it may be said compulsorily, signed at 
Gloucester, before we hear of another mandate commanding 
the Welsh Prince to attend in London, signed November 31.* 

In the meantime, David had again gained possession of 
his unfortunate brother, and elated by the capture, felt in 
no wise disposed to listen to the summons, since in plotting 
his ruin, he believed he was procrastinating his own, whilst 
the gratification of his revenge upon his helpless kinsman 
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1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 239. 
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was a desire more ardently indulged, than even a regard for 
his own personal honour and safety. He was equally indif- 
ferent to another summons to meet Henry, at Worcester.’ 
A third appointment to enter into a defence of his conduct 
was made at Shrewsbury, which we will now examine, and 
to this he felt compelled to pay more attention. 

Henry had commanded the Welsh Prince to meet the ar- 
bitrators here on the Sunday before Palm Sunday, (March 
17,) but some of the parties being absent, the meeting was 
postponed until one month from Pentecost, the 16th of June, 
(1241.)? But David seems again to have evaded meeting 
the commissioners, being unwilling to trust himself to an 
interview which was likely to be fraught with so much dan- 
ger to himself. However, upon the Sunday next before the 
Invention of the Holy Cross, (that is, the Sunday before May 
3,) the day upon which the Marchers consented to go into 
arbitration, and to appoint others in the place of those who 
were absent, as well as to receive and execute justice accord- 
ing to the form of peace that had been entered into, Thude- 
rius, David’s steward, Ennius Parvus his chancellor, and 
Phillip son of Ivor, clerk, appeared at Shrewsbury as his 
proctors; when a dispute arose betwixt them and Ralph de 
Mortimer, and the steward of Chester and Griffin, concern- 
ing justice which they claimed, according to the deposition 
of witnesses produced before Stephen de Segrave and others 
the King’s deputies. In consequence of this disagreement, a 
day was appointed for the parties to meet a month after 
Pentecost, at the bridge of Maneford, (Montford bridge,) be- 
yond Shrewsbury. By a writ dated May 27th,‘ Henry de 
Audley was authorised to escort David and his followers to 
this place of meeting, but it does not appear that the Prince 
availed himself of the safe conduct. 

In consequence of this repeated neglect, coupled with the 
numerous complaints alledged against him, Henry wrote a 
sharp epistle from Marlborough, on the 14th of June, stating 
to David that he had learnt that he had drawn some of the 
men of Kerry from the king’s allegiance, and had ravaged 
the lands of Ralph de Mortimer, and others; that he had 
seized a ship, laden with corn, belonging to Chester; at 
which conduct he was greatly surprised and concerned, and 


1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 240. 2 Rymer, vol. i. p. 241. 3 Rot. Claus. 
26 Hen. III. m. 8, dorso. 4 Rot. Pat 25 Hen. III. m. 6. 
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especially, since he had neither met, nor sent any one to con- 
fer with the bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, John Fitz 
Geoffrey and Henry de Audley, whom he, on his part, had 
sent to Shrewsbury to make and receive amends, for injuries 
inflicted on either side. He therefore desires him to signify 
before the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, (August 1,) how he 
will make atonement and reparation for such misdeeds.’ 
This epistle called the Welsh Prince to a sense of propriety, 
and he could no longer avoid coming to an explanation on 
the points at issue. We find Henry at Shrewsbury on the 
day after the time just mentioned, and on the 7th of August 
nting safe conduct to David to meet him there.” 

If the Welsh Prince had felt great apprehension of in- 
trusting himself within the walls of Shrewsbury, at an ordi- 
nary conference, his fears would become hugely augmented 
when he learnt that the King was there at present with a 
numerous force, with which he was prepared to carry war 
into the heart of the Principality. 

In the meanwhile, David kept his brother in close confine- 
ment, notwithstanding he was under excommunication by 
the Bishop of Bangor for this act of cruelty. It is very im- 
probable that Henry really felt any compassion for his suf- 
ferings; but we know that whatever desire he might have 
had for his release from captivity, it was only that the pri- 
soner might be transferred to his own custody. During the 
fifteen days the King remained at Shrewsbury, many of the 
Welsh nobles came and tendered their submission. Amongst 
their number was Senana, the wife of the unhappy Griffith ; 
who swore allegiance, and offered to give up her two sons, 
David and Roderic, as pledges that she would keep the 
peace. She entreated him to procure her husband’s release 
from confinement; but Henry awaited an opportunity when 
this act of grace might be performed with the greater advan- 
tage to his own designs. Openly, however, he now espoused 
the side of the defenceless Princess; for, on the thirteenth 
of August, he issued a writ, stating that he would freely 
accept all the Welsh, their wives, children, and goods, who 


1 Rot. Claus. 25 Hen. III. m. 7, dorso, dated Marlborough, June 14. 

2 The letters were issued to this effect to the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Master of the Knights Templar in England, John son of Geoffrey, and 
Henry de Audley, dated Shrewsbury, August 7, (Rot. Pat. 25 Hen. III. 
m. 4.) ~ 
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would come and partake of his friendship, and show their 
fealty and service to Griffith, son of Llewelyn, late Prince of 
Wales, and his'sons. At the same time, he published a free 
pardon to all who would come to his peace, and show fealty 
and service to Griffin, the son of Wenunwen.' In less than 
a week after this declaration of his favourable disposition to 
the cause of Griffith, we find him at Chester,’ where he gave 
power to the Abbots of Basingwerk and Chester, to conduct 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, and David, the clerk of David, the 
son of Llewelyn, to the Grange of Lith, to speak with those 
whom they will of the King’s council. 

As soon as David became acquainted with the manifesto 
issued at Shrewsbury, he foresaw the cloud gathering which, 
in a short period, poured out its fury on his devoted head. 
With nearly the whole of his subjects in hostility against 
him, — universally execrated for his barbarous treatment of 
Griffith,— with the censures of the Church still in opera- 
tion,— and a powerful English army already quartered at 
Rhuddlan, he found himself driven into the last extremity ; 
and lost no time in negotiating the best terms he could for 
his own safety. 

Cuartes Henry HartsHorne. 


(To be continued.) 





MONA MEDIAVA. 
No. IX. 


LLANFIHANGEL TynsyLwy. This parish is a chapelry of 
the rectory of Llaniestin; and contains, of medieval build- 
ings, only this small church. From the peculiar position of 
this edifice beneath Bwrdd Arthur, and on the slope of the 
hill fronting the entrance of the Menai Straits, it forms an 
object of attraction which those who have once visited the 
spot will know well how to appreciate. It is in itself ex- 
ceedingly simple; but is valuable, as showing, on the small- 
est scale, what a parochial church may be. The building 
consists of a nave and chancel: the former, eighteen feet, by 


1 Rot. Pat. 25 Hen. III., m. 4. 2 Ib. Tested Chester, Aug. 19, 1241. 
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twelve feet ten inches, internal dimensions; and the latter, 
about twelve feet square. The western wall of the nave 
has a single bell-gable; and below it, a plain square-headed 
doorway. yes snag , there was no window whatever in the 
nave; but, of late days, a small square glazed aperture has 
been made in the southern wall. Here stands the font; a 
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8. B. View of Lianfihangel Tynsylwy Church, 


plain octagonal basin, with a square drain. The chancel 
arch is Decorated in character ; but is, probably, of the Early 
Perpendicular period: its chamfer being hollow. In the 
chancel, the eastern window is of three lights, cinque-foiled, 
with flowing tracery in the head, like those of Llandyssilio, 
Llanidan, and Llaniestin; which, though of the Decorative 
period, in design, may be more safely assigned to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. A two-light cinque-foiled 
window, with a square head, is in the south wall of the 
chancel. And these two were the only windows in the 
church, in earlier times. 

At the south-east angle of the choir, is placed, rather in- 
congruously, the curious carved pulpit, of which we have 
given an engraving. (See Frontispiece.) It is made of oak ; 
and has its patterns apparently burnt out: the marks of the 
charring being still very evident. It is moveable; and is 
the best specimen of the kind extant, in the Island. Over 
the eastern gable of the chancel, is the original cross, in 
good preservation. 
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This church is in bad repair; and requires both the hand 
of the architect, and the succours of the parishioners, to pre- 
serve it from further dilapidation. It is built nearly E. and 
W.; is under the invocation of St. Michael ; and the festival | 
is on December 29. 

The fortified camp or station of Bwrdd Arthur, immedi- 
ately above the church, is one of the most important of the 
ancient British remains in Anglesey. 

H. L. J. 


RHUDDLAN PRIORY. 
No. II. 


Or the two incised slabs still preserved at the Priory, and 
imbedded, vertically, in the walls of the southern building, the 
most important is that of which an engraving is appended. 
The slab is in bad preservation, being greatly weathered ; 
and has been so placed that the bottom portion is broken 
off, and the inscription remains imperfect. This is the more 
to be regretted, because it is precisely that. portion which 
contained the name of the personage commemorated : and, 
on seeking for the name of his diocese, on the upper part of 
the stone, a similar degree of uncertainty prevails. The 
execution of the slab, the form of the letters, and the details 
of the dress, indicate the thirteenth century ; and the person 
represented, is an archbishop, known by his crozier, but not 
habited in the pall. His right hand is raised in benediction; 
on his left he bears a richly-decorated maniple; and wears 
a chasuble over his other robes. In the corners, about his 
head, are traces of angels bearing censers: his mitre is de- 
pressed in form, and, with the representation of the ears, 
shows an indifferent workman. The legend is in French, 
and may be read as follows: — ; 


-»-OVR LALME FRERE W 
ERCHEVESHE DE RAGES.... 


We profess ourselves unable, after some search, to disco- 
ver any metropolitan see, to which the letters of the last 
word in the above inscription will apply. From the word 
Frere we should infer that this prelate was of the Domini- 
can order; and, probably, that after vacating his see, he had 
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retired to this monastery, and there died: his name may 
have been either Water or Witi1am. The engraving has 
been carefully reduced by H. Shaw, Esq., from a rubbing, 
and from some drawings, kindly communicated by a lady, to 
the Rev. W. Hickes Owen. 

Another incised slab, placed in the same wall near to the 
former, is delineated in the accompanying illustration, which 
has also been reduced with care from a rubbing. 








Incised Slab, Rhuddlan Priory. 


Here, within a quatre-foil, is a cross raguly, with a shaft 
proceeding from below, so as to form the whole into a 
sepulchral cross. The cross raguly, may be taken for an 
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armorial bearing; and the sword, by the side of the shaft, 
indicates the profession of the deceased. Here, the inscrip- 
tion is still more mutilated than in the other slab; a consi- 
derable part of the letters being either so broken off, or 
defaced by the weather, as to be totally illegible. We con- 
jecture the following : — 


--C JACET .EDVARDVS 
DE BR..ELTON CVJVS AIE PPICIE.. 


But we put little faith in our own attempt at reading it, and 
shall hope for further light on the subject. 

It is very probable, that fragments of other grave-stones 
may be discovered, at future periods, buried among these 
ruins; and we should recommend the owner of the pro- 
perty to cause diligent search to be made for them. 

In Rhuddlan church-yard, are several coffin-lids and slabs 
adorned with crosses, which are said to have been trans- 
ferred thither from the priory: they will be described else- 
where. 

The Hospital stood about a quarter of a mile to the N. E. 
of the priory, on the southern side of the road leading to 
Diserth ; and an old building, though perhaps not the origi- 
nal, was standing there until within a few years. It is now 
replaced by an ordinary cottage, in which all features of an- 
tiquity have disappeared. Leaden pipes and conduits, lead- 
ing from the hospital to the priory, have been dug up in the 
fields near the latter building. 

It is not improbable, but that this may have been a 
Lazarhouse, erected at some distance from the town of 
Rhuddlan; and, from the entry given in the Roll of Ex- 
penses of Rhuddlan Castle, (see vol. ii., p. 252,) it appears that 
certain brethren were established here as in an Hospitium, 
even in the time of Edward I. They could not, however, 
have been so numerous nor so important as the friars of 
the priory, since the grant to them amounted to only one- 
seventh part of that made to the latter. 

About three years ago, some jugs, made of clay and earth, 
were found in the moat of Rhyddlan priory. They have flat 
wide bottoms, sides tapering rapidly towards the top, and 
have each two handles. They are now in the possession of 
Miss Angharad Llwyd, of Rhy]. 

H. L. J. 
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ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
TOWN AND CASTLE OF HARLECH. 


I 


Since the list of Constables of the Castle of Harlech, printed 
in the First Volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, was 
compiled, the author of that, and of the present communica- 
tion, has found reason to doubt whether Thomas de Empton 
was ever Constable of the castle. He was, probably, deputy 
to Vivian de Staundon, the Constable. One or other, how- 
ever, of those offices, he certainly held, in, or immediately 
about, the second year of Edward II? At the commence- 
ment of an account, rendered by Empton, of an expenditure 
for the castle, which, though not dated, several circumstances 
tend to show was written within the period above specified, 
he thus addresses Thomas de Esthalle, the Chamberlain of 
North Wales, and styles himself, “O sun cher seygn” Mest 
Th de Esthalle, chamberleyn de Northgal’, si li plest, Th’ de 
Empton, tenaunt luy le Constable de Hardeleche, saluz,” &c. 


II. 


Extract from the “Contrarotulus” of Edmund, Earl of 
Arundel, Justice of North Wales; for half year ending at 
Michaelmas, 17 Edward IL, (1323) : oa 


[Branch Record Office, Carlton Ride. Orig.] 


Empcio garnesture Et in duobus doleis mellis, continentibus 
pro Castro de celxxvi lagenis,? emptis pro municione 
Hardelagh. castri de Hardelagh, precio, doleo viiili 
— xvili, 
Et in vno doleo vini rubri empto pro eo- 
dem, i iii, xs, 
Et in cariagio eorundem vsque in Castrum, 


26 Oct., 4th Edw. IV., 1464. William, Lord Herbert, afterwards 


1 The second year of Edw. II., commenced upon the 8th of July, 1308, 
and ended July 7, 1309. 

2 “Tn ancient time, /agena was a measure of six sextarii,” probably, about 
six quarts. — Blount’s Law Dictionary. 
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Earl of Pembroke, was appointed Constable of the Castle of Har- 
lech, for life. Originalia Roll, for 4 Edw. IV., in Branch Record 
Office, Carlton Ride. Orig. This appointment, however, was not 
recognized by David ap Jevan ap Einion, the preceding constable, 
appointed by the House of Lancaster; who, it is stated upon au- 
thority which there is no reason to doubt, continued to hold the 
castle for King Hen. VI., untii 1468, when, being subdued by fa- 
mine, he surrendered it to Sir Richard Herbert, the constable’s 
brother. See Rolls of Parliament, vol. v., pp. 486-512; Life of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, pp. 7-8; Pennant’s Wales, 4to. edition, 
vol. ii., p. 182; Wynne’s History of the Gwydir Family, 8vo. edi- 
tion, pp. 76-87; Historical Sketch of the Wars between the rival 
Roses, prefixed to the Works of Lewis Glyn Cothi, pp. 20-21. 


IV. 


Opinions of Counsel, as to the Charter of Harlech. 
[From a paper at Porkington, endorsed, probably, in the 
handwriting of Sir Wm. Maurice, of Clenenney and Pork- 
ington, knt., “Mr. Noye and Mr. Walter’s oppinions touch- 
ing the chartr of harlech.”} 


No. [probably November,] 1611. 


10 E[{dw.] I. The King graunted Burgensibus nostris ville de 
Hardelagh in Wallia, villam de Hardlagh, nec non omnia molen- 
dina nostra in Comoto nostro de Ardedoii, [Ardydwy,] et omnia 
terras et tenementa in eodem Comoto, in manu nostra, tanquam 
eschaetam nostram, existencia, que prius tenuerunt ad voluntatem 
nostram, pro xix, xviii, obolo, nobis, ad Scaccarium nostrum de 
Caernarvon, Annuatim Reddendis: Habenda et tenenda eisdem 
burgensibus, heredibus, et successoribus suis, burgensibus eiusdem 
ville, de nobis, et heredibus nostris, ad feodi firmam, reddendo 
nobis, et heredibus nostris, per annum, ad dictum Scaccarium, 
xxiii, 

13 E[dw.] I.!. The Kinge did graunt quod villa de Hardelagh 
sit liber Burgus, et homines eiusdem burgi sint liberi burgenses, 
et quod Constabularius Castri nostri de Hardlagh, qui pro tempore 
fuerit, sit maior burgi illius prestito [sacramento] pro Conserva- 
cione libertatum. Concessimus etiam ipsis Burgensibus, quod 
ipsi burgenses, singulis Annis, duos Ballivos de semetipsis eligant 
et dicto Constabulario, tanquam Maiori suo, presentent Annuatim; 
In w Charter there are divers libertyes graunted, and all are, 
Concessimus burgensibus, and, inter alia, that all lands, nunc eis 
assignati, shalbe dissaforested. 

R{ich.] II. By letters pattents, Receits [recites] the first let- 
thers made 10 E. I., and therby doethe give and confirme the 


1 This Charter is printed in full, in the Record of Caernarvon. 
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Towne of hardlagh, and all the lands meucioned in the first letters 
pattents, to the free Burgesses of hardlagh, their heires and suc- 
cessors, burgesses of the Towne, in fee farme. 

The Burgesses, by seuerall names, some tyme by the name of 
Maior, bayliffes, Alderman, and Burgesses, sometyme by the name 
of Maior, Bailiffs, and burgesses, have vsed to make grants and 
leases of seuerall parts of these lands. 

Wheather the grauntees from the Maior, bailiffes, 
and Burgesses, ought to hould the lands graunted 
unto them [?] 

If these were | roms made of late tyme, I should be of opinion; 
first, that notwstandinge the seconde pattent, burgesses should 
be free farmers by vertue of the first patient, and a Corporation to 
that intent onlye, & should be so notw‘'standing the patent of 
R. II.; and that the Maior, bailiffes, and Burgesses, could not 
graunt the lands graunted in fee farme vnto the Burgesses, but 
that they should be one Corporacion to all Intents, and burgenses 
ane! other to a speciall intent. But the same beinge ancient 
graunts, & the vsinge to graunt by diuerse names rather then the 
graunts should be voyde, they shalbe conceived a corporacion befor 
10 E. I., and called by diuerse names, and the graunt good. 

Nove. 

Non of these Charters make the Towne of Hardlaghe a Corpo- 
ration to purchase or sell. If they did, the graunts made by a 
different name of Corporatione are voyde; but it should some 
[seme] by these Charters, and other things vsed in the Towne, 
that the same is a Corporation by prescription, which prescription 
is not impeached by anye of thes Charters, and then they may haue 
seueralle names, and a graunte by anye of the Names is good. 

Watt. 


i 


Letter from Gryffith Vaughan, of Cors-y-gedol, Esq.,’ to 
Sir Wm. Maurice, of Clenenney, knt., relative to the affairs 
of Harlech. [From the original, at Porkington. ] 


i. h. s. 


I am very gladde to heere that you are in helthe, though angry 
at my harte, that you wolde not send som proces of Iniunction 
againste those falshe boores of harleghe. I mean the foure that 
are oure capitall aduersaries, w** oppose themselves whollye 
against you & me, and suffer no opportunitie to passe without 
devising and acting all the Spite they can towards vs: and where 
you write, that it is not good to complain or sturre, without some 
cause, or wrong donne fyrste, I praye you tell me, was it not a 
wronge donne vnto vs, especiallie by Robte. Wynne, to convay 


1Sic. 7 See Arch. Cambrensis, vol. i., p. 258. 
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away secrettlie, the comone Cheste of the Towne, with all the 
charters and writtinges belonginge vnto the corporation, from the 
usuall place where it was kepte before, without y® privitie or asseut 
of any of y® Burgesses, without it were thother three, his adherents 
& consortes: and that into some odd corner, where no man can 
come to see it, without his leave & permission. I wolde haue 
binne contented to have paid my share of v! for such iniungcion, 
so that I had it yesterday was fourthenighte, to serve them, when 
they & Robte. lloied did dominire over me at harleghe, having 
warrant upon warrante to open the said chest, & to breake all 
locks newlie affixed, as you may perceiue by the coppie of on, 
[one,| which I have gotten and sent vnto my brother Edwardes :! 
thother was, (as I doe heere,) a speciall warrant directed vnto 
Robte. Iloied allone, as deputtie maior, to breake the lockes, vpon 
refusall of y® Bailiffes to make serch for certen writtinges supposed. 
to be in y® same chest, touching certen medowes & landes, belong- 
inge vnto the constable of y* Castell, w’ had binne donne and 
effected, if he colde have binne made Burges fyrste; all w% I 
thank God I haue prevented, as yet, by open contradiction of y® 
same, in good sorte; but how longe, verily, I shalbe able to pre- 
vent theire malice I knowe not, (oblegid trech a gais nag a geidw ;) 
Herevpon, the nexte day followinge, Robte. lloied sent a messen- 
ger with lettres vnto my lord,? declaring in the worste sorte, (no 
doubte,) what I had donne, & for some sharpe course to be taken 
therein, &c. Within six dayes after, he hath sent away Jon 
Thomson vnto my lord, with lettres again, and vpon Satturday 
night laste, he rode in poste himself, vnto my lord, to conferre 
about harlegh matters, before my lord goeth into Yorkshire. What 
wilbe donne there, I knowe not, for neither of them both returned 
home, as yet, unles they came yesternighte. Therefore, it is good 
to be sturring, & advisinge of som corse, between you & my Bro- 
ther Edwardes, to be taken, quia diabolus non dormit. They 
sturre, & resturre, to procure & worke all y® mischief they can, for 
Robte. lloied spake openlie so, because he colde neither be made 
burges, nor accepted as deputtie maior of the Towne. My cozen 
Jo" Roberts, whoe is at the Councell,? perhaps can tell you more 
newes thence, and what I heere hereafter, I will sende you by yor 
footeman. In the interim, havinge no news to sende you, for yo". 
But my lady, & all yo" frendes at home, and in these partes, are 
well; only Jon loied of Pennarth, is dead & buried. So I betake 
you to God, & reste yo" lovinge Cozen to vse, 
Gry. Vaughan. 


Yor cozen Robte wyn his weif, did play bee pope with you for 


1 Edward Edwardes, Esq., of Llwyndu, in the parish of Llanaber. He 
married Margaret, Gryffith Vaughan’s sister, and died before Sept. 30, 1635. 
2 Ralph, Lord Eure, Constable of Harlech Casile, and Lord President of 
the Marches of Wales. 
3 Doubtless, the Council of the Marches, at Ludlow. 
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yo" locke, for shee did sett it loose,.in presence of Owen ap Jén 

griffith, vpon the chest, & made him beleue that it was fast locked. 

But, sythence, the locke was drawen of, [off,] & deliuered vnto 

Owen againe, & will not be suffred to be affixed on the cheste, 

notwithstanding y* is confessed by all men that yo™ predecessor, 

humffrey Stanley, had always a locke thereon. 

29 Junij, 1612. G. V. 
[Addressed,] To the Right worshipfull Sir William Maurice, 
knighte, yeue thes. 


VI. 


Letter from William Wynne,’ to his father Wm. Wynne, 
of Glyn, Esq., written during the civil war of the reign of 
Charles I., giving some information relative thereto, and 
requesting a drum to be sent from Harlech Castle. [From 
the original, at Porkington. ] 


Louing father, 

According to yo" desire and comand to me at my 
departure from Dole y Moch, I haue conferred with Mr. Rowland 
Vaughan, about the busines. Hee seemeth to be willing that 
vou should be bound for a hundred pownd, vnto Margaret verch 
William; And he will giue you a dischardge for the same. I be- 
lieve he writeth vuto you Concerning it; what is befitting therein 
ic he done you know best. The resolucion of Marching is still 
continued, because of the Importunity of letters from my Lord of 
Yorke? and others, men and Armes are expected from yo' parts, 
together with provision for 6 dayes march. I pray bee pleased to 
send for the Drum from the Castle, and send it together with ye 
Carabine from Tanybwlich. Thus, with my duty Remembred, I 
remayne, 

Bala, the 7th Yor Sonne to Comand, 
of ffebruary, 1644. William Wynne. 


Vil. 


Verdict of a Jury, relating to the Castle, and certain rights 
of the Corporation, of Harlech. [From a contemporary 
copy, at Porkington. ] 


1 William Wynne was one of the younger sons of William Wynne, Esq., 
of Glyn, in Merionethshire, and was, but subsequently to the date of the 
above letter, of Llwyn Griffrey, and Bodwilym, in that county. He died 
early in the year 1669, and was buried at Llanddwywau, where, close to 
the south wall of the church, on the outside, his tomb-stone remains. On 
it, are inscribed his initials, “W. W.,” and the year in which he died, 
“1668” — 1668-9. 

2 The celebrated Archbishop Williams. 
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We the Jury hereunto subscribed, to the first and second arti- 
cles of our charge do say, (as by evidence given us,) That the castle 
of Harleigh was the late King’s house, belonging to the crown, and 
the green, called y maes gwyn, and also a garden thereto adjoining, 
belonging to the said Castle, which garden is now in the occupation 
of Edward Jones, or his tenants, by what grant, the value, & yearly 
rent thereof, we know not. We conceive that W™ Owen, Esq:, 
late Governor of the said Castle, had a grant of the same, of what 
kind, or for what term, we know not. To the 3¢ article we say, 
That William Owen Esq. was lately Mayor of the Corporation of 
Harleigh, and to our knowledge not sithence altered, That Richard 
Owen, and Richard Roberts, are now bailiffs of the said liberty, 
And that Jo" Humffrey is sargeant—what be their fees we know 
not. To the 4* Article we say, that the bailiffs of the said Corpo- 
ration usually keep their Courts within the said Corporation, upon 
thursday in every other week, yearly — what the issues, profits, & 
perquisites, thereof, amount unto, or to whom paid, we know 
not. 

To 5t article we say, that we know not of any Royalties that 
are incident, or other casualties that have fallen of late, within the 
said liberties, but that all waifs, & estrays, within the said liberty, 
appertained to the said Corporation. 

To 6 article we say, that the bailiffs of the said liberties were 
accustomed to have, & had, of every ship, or other vessels, lading 
of any kind of grain or salt, unlading, or selling the same, at Ber- 
mouth, Machres, & Gamlas, one Winchester measure, the said 
Bailiff finding a vessel according to the Winchester measure, to be 
used in eneling and venteing [vending] the said lading. 

To 7 & 8 Article we say, that the chief rent belonging to the 
said corporation, (as the deponents by us examined suppose,) do 
amount yearly unto £18. or thereabouts, collected by the said Bai- 
liffs, and paid or ought to be paid yearly to the Receiver of North- 
walles — we likewise further say, that all the Lands holden of the 
corporation to be held & occupied in fee farm. 

To 9th We say, that 3 fairs are yearly kept in the town of Har- 
leigh, and that onely [?] a 14 for every stallage, (set up at the fairs 
there,) used to be paid to the bailiffs, & no tolls at all. 

To the 10% & and all the rest of the articles, we never heard of 
any surveys, or know of any Court Rolls, had or belonging to the 
Corporation of Hardleigh, but we suppose the Charters of the said 
franchise are, & ought to remain & be, in the Custody of the bailifs 
of the said Corporation for the time being —as for Quarries or 
mines, fishing places, cottages, or intakes, enclosures, encroach- 
ments, or concealments of Lands or Rents, within the said Liber- 
ties, we know not of any, or of any other duties or services, or of 
any Parks, timber, warrens, woods, houses, or presentations, be- 
longing to the same. 
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The Jury’s names that enquired upon the particulars, 
28th May, Anno Domini 1650; 
Morys Wynne. John ap Edwarde ap W™. 


John Lloyd. John Thomas ap Robt Wynne. 
Humfrey Ellis. 

Owen Gruffyth Meiricke. 
Gruffith Rowland. 
Edward Morys. 

John Owen Jo® Evan. 
John David Lloyd. 


Edwarde Humffrey ap Evan. 
Owen Poole. 

Owen ap Richard. 

Evan david Gruffyth. 
Thomas ap Humffrey. 

John Morgan. 


This is a true Coppy of the Juryes Veredict, being 
impannelled to enquire upon the particulars 
aforesaid, before the Commissioners of survey, 
& delivered unto them the 28 day .of May 
Anno domini 1650. 


23d March, 1847. 


W. W. E. W. 
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No. VIII. 


REcTORIA cUM VICARIA DE 
LLANIDAN. 


Hc rectoria quatuor sub se pa- 
rochias pluresque villarum districtus 


continet. Parochiz sunt Llan Idan, 
Llan Edwen, Llan Ddaniel fab, et 
Llanfair y Cwmmwd. Ville sunt 
Porthamel, Gwydryn, Trefarthen, 
Trer Drew, Trer Beirdd et Llan- 
fair: sub his quoque vel partes vil-~ 
larum suis nominibus terminisque 
distincte disponuntur, de quibus quod 
notatu dignum occurrent (sic] hoe or- 
dine dicendum propono. 


Parocuia DE Luan Iban. 


Hee ecclesia Sancto Aidano, Lan- 
disvarnensi olim antistiti celeberrimo, 
cujus preclare meminit venerabilis 
Beda, vulgo nuncupata est, fortassis et 
vere, quia altera in hac vicinia eccle- 
sia Sancto Finnano ejus discipulo et 
successori dicata reperitur. 


Tue Recrory AND VICARAGE OF 
LLANIDAN. 


Tus rectory has under it four parishes 
and several townships. The parishes 
are Llanidan, Llanedwen, Llanddei- 
niol fab, and Llanfair y Cwmmwd. 
The townships are Porthamel, Gwy- 
dryn, Trefarthen, Tre’r Drew, Tre’r 
Beirdd, and Llanfair. Under these 
also there are parts of townships dis- 
tinctly marked by their respective 
names and boundaries, which, where 
any thing occurs worthy of notice, I 
—— to speak of in the following 
order. 


ParisH oF LLANIDAN. 


This church is commonly attributed 
to St. Aidan, once a very celebrated 
bishop of Lindisfarne, mentioned 
with honour by the venerable Bede ; 
and probably such an ascription is 
correct, for there is another church 
in the neighbourhood found dedicated 
to his disciple and successor, St. Fi- 
nan. 
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Hunce. Idanum vel Aidanum per- 
vetere, nostri (si qua illis fides est) 
genealogi (Idan ap Gwrniw ap Pas- 
ken ap Urien ap Echny verch Alvryd 
ap Gronw ap Dogn verthyr ei fam) 
crepare sunt soliti: sed his missis ad 
rem huic loco familiarem venio: ve- 
rum in hac quoque de antiquissimo 
hujus parochiz statu quod statuam 
me non habere facile profiteor: hoc 
tamen in comperto est, hance paro- 
chiam cum universa rectoria jam 
multis a retro seculis, Conventui de 
Bethcelert in agro Arvonensi (quo 
Principe donatam et quo Pontifice 
Romano confirmatam nescio) sub- 
nexam inveniri, ita vero ad vicariam 
de tertio donatam sacris peragendis 
in ista Conuentui substitutione jam 
inde sustinebat, eoque modo per 
ra secula ad Hen. 8% tempus 
illi Ceenobio pro appendice, hee pa- 
rochia famulata est, quo tempore 
Cenobiis per universum regnum, 
lege lata, collapsis, revulsoque hoc 
prioratu, rectorialia hujus loci jura 
cum advocatione vicarii, primo in 
manus regis, dein ad Bisham in agro 
Surriensi a rege data, dein soluto 
pretio et vendente Elizabetha regina 
ad Edmondum Downam et Petrum 
Ashton, postremo, vendentibus illis, 
ad Dominum Richardum Prytherch 
de Myfyrion devenerunt, cujus pro- 
nepos Dominus Pierceus Lloya de 
Llanidan, vir corde et animo integer- 
rimus si quis alius, jam tenet et plene 
possidet. (Notandum, Edmondus 
Downam et Petrus Ashton emerunt 
hance rectoriam anno 24 Eliz., et ven- 
diderunt anno 3 Jac. I.) 


Parochia heec sub se has complec- 
titur villas, scil. Tre’rdrew, Tre’r- 
beirdd, Trefarthen, Bodowyr, Myfy- 
rion, Gwydryn, et partem ville de 
Berw, e quibus solum Gwydryn et 
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Our old genealogists (if any credit 
be due to them) chatter about the 
said Idan or Aidan in this way :— 
“ Tdan ap Gwrniw ap Pascen ap Urien 
ap Echny verch Alvryd ap Gronw ap 
Dogn verthyr ei fam.” But dismiss- 
ing these matters, I come to that 
which is more relevant to our subject; 
though here also I confess that I am 
unable to determine anything re- 
specting the primitive state of the 
parish. Thus much however is clear, 
that this parish, together with the 
whole rectory, was, in times past, for 
many centuries annexed to the mo- 
nastery of Beddgelert, in the county 
of Caernarvon, so that it became a 
vicarage under the monastery, en- 
dowed with the third part of the emo- 
lument for the performance of the 
rites of religion; but I do not know 
under what King the donation was 
made, nor by what Pope it was con- 
firmed. Thus the parish served as 
an appendage to the monastery for 
several centuries, down to the time 
of Henry VIII., at which period the 
monasteries throughout the kingdom 
being by law dissolved, and this pri- 
ory being demolished, the rectorial 
rights of the place, together with the 
advowson of the vicarage, first of all 
devolved upon the king; and then 
they were conferred by the king upon 
Bisham, in Surrey; after that they 
were sold by Queen Elizabeth to 
Edmund Downham and Peter Ash- 
ton; and lastly, these persons having 
sold them, they fell into the possess- 
ion of Mr. Richard Prydderch, of 
Myfyrion; whose great grandson, Mr. 
Pierce Llwyd, of Llanidan, a man of 
the most upright heart and mind, is 
now in full possession thereof. (Be 
it observed that Edmund Downham 
and Peter Ashton bought the rectory 
Anno 24 Eliz. and sold it Anno 3. 
Jac. I.) 

This parish has under it the follow- 
ing townships, viz: —Tre’r Drew, 
Tre’r Beirdd, Trefarthen, Bodowyr, 
Myfyrion, Gwydryn, and a part of the 
township of Berw, of which Gwy- 
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Trefarthen in Extenta Regia licuit 
invenire. 


TRER DREW. 


Nonnihil mihi facessit negotii me 
certiorem facere quo heec cum vicina 
de Tre’r beirdd olim spectabant ville, 
cum ex extentis vel regis vel epis- 
copi de illis nihilum occurrit enun- 
ciandum: de hac re aliquamdiu an- 
cipitem me tandem parumper expe- 
divi, cum forte incidissem in catalogo 
donationum ecclesia de Clynnog vawr 
in Arvonia, in quendam locum vel 
villam nomine Trefrew, quem ego 
perperam scriptam de Tref-ddrew sat 
cito suspicabar eoque magis cum duce 
ejus nomine ville, ie. Trev Rew 
apud A berffraw, et Trev-rew in Nant 
Conway, tertiam enim nesciebam, e 
ditione regia fuerint ut in Extenta 
conscribuntur; sed, quod tune tan- 
tum suspicabar, inspectee queedam de 
hac villa charte omnem ademerunt 
scrupulum, et extra dubitandi aleam 
evincunt, hance villam de Trerdrew 
Sancti Beunonis fuisse, eandemque 
esse cum illaé Trev-rew in catalogo 
Clunacensi per errorem scripta, cum 
in vetustis chartulis non Tre’rdrew, 
sed Tref-ddrew seepissime exaratur, 
ut in hac chartula palam videre li- 
cet, viz. — 

“Inquisitione tenta apud Tref- 
ddrew 17 die mensis Feb. coram 
Dno Johanne ap Thomas subdicto 
Magistro Galfrido Trefnant, preepo- 
sito ecclesiee collegiate de Clynnog 
vawr, venerunt Davydd ap Evan ap 
Evan ddu, et petiit licentiam perqui- 
rendi sibi et heredibus et assignatis 
suis, Gryffydd ap Evan ap Evan ddu, 
et Howel ap Evan ap Evan ddu pe- 
tivérunt licentiam perquirendi sibi, 
heredibus et assignatis suis de Evan 
ap Evan, patre eorum tenencium 
Sancti Beunonis ville praedictee, om- 
nia terras et tenementa sua domus et 
eedificia cum pratis, pascuis, pasturis, 
moris, aquis et lapidibus, et totum 
jus et clameum quod prefatus Evan 
aliquo modo habere poterit, cum om- 
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dryn and Trefarthen alone are to be 
found in the Royal Extent. 


TrerR Drew. 


I have some trouble in ascertain- 
ing where this township, together 
with the adjoining one of Tre 
Beirdd formerly lay, since there 
is no mention made of them either 
in the Royal or Episcopal Extent. 
Having had my doubts concern- 
ing this matter for some time, I 
was able at length to resolve them a 
little, when by chance, in a catalogue 
of donations made to the church of 
Clynnog Vawr, in Caernarvonshire, 
I fell upon a certain place or town- 
ship called Trefrew, which I imme- 
diately suspected to be a corrupt 
reading for Tref Ddrew, and especially 
so since two townships of that name, 
i.e. Trev Rew at Aberffraw, and 
Trev-rew in Nant Conwy, depended 
upon the king, as they are enrolled 
together in the Extent; I do not know 
whether the other wassoornot But 
if I then only suspected, an inspec- 
tion of certain charters relative to this 
township removed all my scruples, 
and they prove beyond doubt that 
this township was Tre’r Drew, of St. 
Beuno, and that it was identical with 
that which is erroneously written 
Trev-rew in the Clynnog catalogue, 
since in ancient documents it is most 
frequently written Tref-ddrew, and 
not Tre’r Drew, as may be clearly 
seen in the following deed. “An 
inquisition being held at Tref-ddrew 
on the 17th day of February, before 
Mr. John ap Thomas and Mr. Gal- 
frid Trefnant, warden of the Col- 
legiate church of Clynnog Vawr, 
Davydd ap Evan ap Evan ddu came, 
and sought permission to make a di- 
ligent search in behalf of himself, his 
heirs, and assignees ; and Gruffyd ap 
Evan ap Evan ddu, and Howel ap 
Evan ap Evan ddu likewise came and 
asked permission to inquire from 
Evan ap Evan, father of the tenants 
of St. Beuno of the aforesaid town- 


I 
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nibus suis pertinentiis in eadem villa: 
et ibi concessum est per preefatum 
dominum Johannem auctoritate Ma- 
gistri Galfridi Trefnant et suorum 
confratrum preefatis Davidi, Griffinio, 
et Howelo, licentiam perquirendi sibi 
et heredibus suis, &c., habend. et 
tenend. omnia predicto Magistro 
Galfrido seu successoribus suis, red- 
ditus, vulyariter vocata Twng Rent, 
et omnia alia jura, commoditates et 
libertates sequi, solvere, facere et 
gaudere debent, preedicti Davydd, 
Griffydd et Howel, easdem libertates 
sicut tenentes Sancti Beunonis, et 
heec omnia preefati Davydd, Gryffydd 
et Howel obligaverunt se, &c., et 
promiserunt fide media solvere, fa- 
cere et adimplere. 
“Dat. die preedict. a.p. 1470.” 


CHARTA EXEMPTIONIS VILLE DE 
TreR Drew. 


“Menei H. Preceptum est Se- 
nescallis, Rhaglottis, Ringildis et 
omnibus aliis ministris et ballivis 
quibuscunque Comoti preedicti per 
Vicecomitem Anglesey exparte Do- 
mini Principis, quod non distringant, 
vexent, seu summoneant tenentes 
Sancti Beunonis ville de Tref-ddrew, 
essendo coram eis ad aliquos turnas 
vel curias dicti Comoti contra liber- 
tates Sancti Beunonis in eadem villa 
pro eo quod relatum fuit Gilberto 
Domino de Talbot justiciario North- 
wallize in sessione sua Comitatus An- 
glesey tenta apud Bellum mariscum 
die Martis in crastino Sancti Bar- 
tholomei, anno regis Hen. 4% post 
conquestum 12™° quod idem Sanctus 
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ship, for themselves, their heirs and 
assignees, after all the lands and their 
tenements, houses and buildings, with 
the meadows, pascuage, pasture, 
moors, water, and stones, and the 
whole right and claim, which the 
aforesaid Evan could in any way have, 
with all their appurtenances in the 
said township; and permission was 
granted by the above-named Mr. 
John by the authority of Mr. Galfrid 
Trefnant and his colleagues, to the 
aforesaid David, Gruffydd and Howel, 
to make the inquiry in behalf of 
themselves, shite Unie, &c., to have 
and to hold all the aforesaid lands, 
&c., as is mentioned above, &c., but 
to pay, however, annually to the 
aforesaid Mr. Galfrid, or his succes- 
sors, a rent, commonly called ‘ Twng 
rent ;' and the aforesaid Davydd, 
Gruffydd, and Howel, ought to pur- 
sue, pay, do, and enjoy all other 
rights, commodities, and liberties, as 
tenants of St. Beuno’s; and all 
these things the aforesaid Davydd, 
Gruffydd, and Howel, bound them- 
selves, &c., and promised upon their 
honour to pay, do, and fulfil. 

“Dated the above-mentioned day, 
A. D. 1470.” 


DEED OF EXEMPTION OF THE TOWN- 
SHIP OF TRE’R DrEw. 


“Menai H. Orders were given 
to the seneschals, rhaglots, ringylts, 
and all other officers and bailiffs what- 
soever of the aforesaid comot by the 
Sheriff of Anglesey on the part of the 
Prince, that they should not distrain, 
annoy, nor remove the tenants of St. 
Beuno of the township of Tref-ddrew, 
at any of the tourns or courts of the 
said comot contrary to the liberties 
of St. Beuno in that township, since 
it was announced by Gilbert lord of 
Talbot, Justice of North Wales, in 
his own session of the county of 
Anglesey, held at Beaumarais on 
Tuesday, the morrow of St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the 12th year of Henry 
IV., after the conquest, that the 
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Beuno habet libertates et consuetu- 
dines ex — concessas, quod te- 
nentes sui ville preedicte non face- 
rent sectam aut servitium in aliquibus 
curiis seu hundredis ibidem. Quam- 
obrem justiciarius preecepit eidem 
Vicecomiti quod faceret mandatum 
omnibus ministris ibidem onerando 
eos ut supersedeant omnino de ma- 
teria predicta, modo ac forma, prout 
supradictum est, sigillo preefati Vice- 
comitis signato. 

“ Dat. apud Bellum mariscum vice- 
simo die Sept. 12, supradicto, 1412. 

“Sigill. Vicecom. O.” 

Si vero heee syngrapha ad rei veri- 
tatem non penitus resererent viam, 
quod hee olim erat villa Sancti Beu- 
nonis Clunacensi Ceenobio subnexa, 
argumenti vice hee ulterius fidem 
concilient, nimirum ruine sacelli 
Mags Cappel Beuno) juxta domum 

e Tre’r Drew, necnon campanula 
queedam cuprea, inusitata forma apud 
domum Tre’r Drew religione admo- 
dum reservata, nomine Cloch velen 
Veuno, ¢.e. Nola Beunonis sufflava, 
ac etiam stallum vel sedile (aiunt in- 
cole) domui de Tre’r Drew in can- 
cello ecclesie collegiate de Clynnog 
vawr antiquo jure appropriatum ex- 
istit: hee quasi ex abundanti rei 
fidem faciunt, sed que in medium 
antea afferuntur, per se liquido va- 
leant. His missis ad alia me confe- 
ram disquirenda. 


Quidquid interea ab illo antiquita- 
tis fonte de hac villa posset exhau- 
riri, alibi enunciandum remitto, pos- 
teris forsan non minus informari pla- 
cebit, quod hac transigitur die, quam 
que antiquitus et a longe preter- 
missis temporibus repetita sunt: hee 
ergo de hac villa ut in presentia- 
rum est, relata accipias. Domus ip- 
sade Tre’r Drew issa jam Richardi 
Hughes, Hugonis filii Ludovici ne- 
potis est, ex Honorii Lentiginosi 


(vulgo Ynyr Vrych de Glyn Liifon) 
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said St. Beuno has liberties and cus- 
toms from of old, to the effect that 
his tenants of the aforesaid township 
should not do suit or service in any 
courts or hundreds there. Where- 
fore the justice ordered the said 
sheriff to issue a mandate to all his 
officers in that place, charging them 
to desist altogether in regard to the 
aforesaid matter, mode and form, as 
mentioned above, under the seal of 
the aforesaid sheriff. 

“Given at Beaumarais on the twen- 
tieth day of September, 1412. 

“Seal of the sheriff.” 

If these documents do not open 
the way entirely to the truth of the 
matter, namely, that this was the 
township of St. Beuno which was 
formerly subject to the monastery of 
Clynnog, the following facts would 
confirm the probability still further, 
viz: the ruins of a chapel (commonly 
called Capel Beuno) near the house 
of Tre’r Drew; and also a certain 
copper bell, of an unusual shape, 
which is religiously preserved at 
the house of Tre’r Drew, called cloch 
velen Veuno, i.e. the yellow bell of 
Beuno. The inhabitants say also 
that there is in the chancel of the 
Collegiate church of Clynnog Vawr 
a stall or sedile, appropriated by an- 
cient right to the house of Tre’r 
Drew. These things render the 
point very credible, and yet what 
have been adduced before are fully 
sufficient of themselves. Dismissing 
this subject I will proceed to investi- 
gate other matters. 

Whatever may be drawn out of 
that source of antiquity concerning 
this township I shall leave to be re- 
lated elsewhere. It will perhaps be 
no less agreeable to posterity to be 
informed of the transactions of the 
present day, than of what was done 
of old, in times long gone by. Listen, 
therefore, to the following description 
of the present state of the township. 

The house of Tre’r Drew Issa now 
belongs to Richard Hughes, son of 
Hugh, and grandson of Lewis, sprung 
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familia oriundi: altera vero, scil. 
Tre'r Drew uchaf (in duas enim 
hee domus non ita pridem divisa 
est) nunc Hugonis Lewis est, cu- 
jusdam Ludovici Meredydd filii, ex 
eadem cum ultima familia, orti. U- 
traque Lares priscis temporibus per- 
celebres habebat, quibus gens Onori- 
ana aut emptionibus aut connubiis 
sero insita fuit, et ubi quisque eorum 
suas possidet terras et ad suos trans- 
missurus. Ad hance villam alie in 
hac regiuncula terre, nempe, Tre- 
Ifan et Tre-Vwri, jam olim perti- 
nuisse agnoscuntur: bine ille unum 
conficiunt latifundum, quod nunc 
Domini Henrici Whyte de Fryars e 
re est: cui e legatione avunculi ejus 
Roberti Whyte, D.D., rectoris eccle- 
sie de Llangeinwen nuper compe- 
tebat: illeque pro uno tenemento, 
mercede (ut mos est) compacta, co- 
lonis elocat. Terra hec ex se est 
admodum frugifera pascuis et pratis 
leeta, que veluti dorsum, mediocriter 
elatum, utrinque humidis obsessum 
glebis, per rivulum Braint longius- 
cule excurrit. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORED TOMB 


from the family of Freckled Honorius 
commonly called Ynyr Vrych of 

lyn Llifon). The other, that is 
Tre’r Drew Uchaf (for the house is 
divided into two parts, which was 
not the case formerly) now belongs 
to Hugh Lewis, son of a certain Lewis 
Meredydd, and descended from the 
same family as the last. In former 
times it possessed some celebrated 
houses besides, on which the tribe of 
Ynyr, by means of purchases or mar- 
riages, was to a late period engrafted, 
and, where any of them still possess 
their own land, they are likely to hand 
it down to their descendants. Other 
lands in this little district, that is to 
say, Tre Ifan and Tre Vwri, are ac- 
knowledged to have long since be- 
longed to this township; those two 
make one large estate, which is now 
the property of Mr. Henry Whyte, 
of Fryars, having been bequeathed to 
him lately by his maternal uncle 
Robert Whyte, D.D., rector of the 
church of Llangeinwen; and he Jets 
it to farmers as one tenement for a 
stipulated rent (according to custom). 
The land is of itself very fruitful, 
abounding in pastures and meadows, 
which, like a ridge slightly elevated 
and surrounded by wet grounds, ex- 
tends for some distance along the 
river Braint. 





ACCOUNT OF THE RESTORED TOMB IN 
KINGTON CHURCH, 1847. 


(Read at Aberystwyth.) 


THE ancient tomb in the church of Kington, in the county 
of Hereford, which has been recently restored, was erected 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, to commemorate 
Thomas Vaughan, Esq., and his wife Ellen Gethen, of Her- 
gest Court, a mansion about half a mile westward from the 
town. The tomb is situated in the south-east angle of 
Vaughan’s chapel, in the southern side-aisle of the church. 
It is seven feet eight inches long, four feet wide, two 
feet ten inches high, and is composed of alabaster, and 
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protected with a strong iron railing. On a large stone 
' affixed to the south wall, immediately above, is an in- 
scription mentioning Mr. Vaughan’s descendants, with their 
armorial bearings, for eleven generations, to a late period. 

Thomas Vaughan, for whom the tomb was more imme- 
diately erected, was the second son of Sir Roger Vaug- 
han of Bredwardine, in the county of Hereford, by his 
wife Guladus, daughter of the celebrated Sir David Gam. 
He was called Thomas ap Rhosser, by the Welsh, from 
the christian name of his father, who, with Sir David Gam, 
greatly distinguished himself in the important battle of 
Agincourt, and having saved the life of Henry V., by their 
exertions, both of them, when mortally wounded, received 
the Order of Knighthood, for their loyal and heroic achieve- 
ments. 

Thomas Vaughan was a person of great importance in his 
day, exercised great hospitality at Hergest, and pos- 
sessed as many as eight mansions, where he treated his 
guests with wine. In the bloody contests between the royal 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, he took a decided part 
in favour of that of York; and having joined the forces of 
his half-brother, William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who, 
in behalf of Edward IV., had ten thousand Welshmen in his 
army, was present at the bloody battle of Danesmore, be- 
tween four and five miles from Banbury, where he lost his 
life. The army having marched to the neighbourhood of 
Banbury, was joined by Lord Stafford, with six hundred 
bowmen, but the two chiefs quarrelling about lodgings, at 
Banbury, separated their forces. The Earl of Pembroke 
hazarding a battle, without the bowmen, was, after a contest 
fought with determined bravery, defeated, to which a mis- 
take during the engagement greatly contributed. The 
Welsh suffered severely on the occasion, and left five thou- 
sand dead on the field of battle. Several persons of consi- 
deration, were also taken prisoners at the time, and the next 
day beheaded, at Banbury; among whom was the Earl of 
Pembroke, and Thomas Vaughan. 

Ellen Vaughan, his wife, whose effigy is, with that of her 
husband, placed on the tomb, was of Linwent, in the parish 
of Llanbister, in the county of Radnor. She was a high- 
spirited lady; and was called Elen Gethen, or Ellen the 
Terrible, on account of her intrepid conduct, she having 
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herself slain her cousin, John Hir ap Philip Vaughan, 
who had before taken away the life of her brother David 
Vaughan. Ellen, on the death of her husband, greatly 
lamented the loss she had sustained; and, to show her 
respect for him, had his remains brought to Hergest, and 
buried at Kington, and caused this magnificent tomb to be 
erected to his memory. The Welsh poet, Lewis of Glyn- 
cothi, who was living at the time, has, in his poems, given 
a vivid description of the battle which caused the death 
of Thomas Vaughan; and, also, a minute account of the 
tomb where his remains were deposited, of which the fol- 
lowing is an English translation, extracted from his seventh 
poem : — 


A Tomb which cost as much as a distant conquest, 
Its expense was greater than the walls of a castle ; 
There is an Inscription above the Tomb, 

The two names are placed together ; 

The name of liberal Thomas, and without separation 
The name of Ellen is there likewise. 

On every part of the Tomb of the departed couple 
Are pillars of white alabaster stone, 

And thereon is a man with a gilt head, 

And a beautiful woman under a gilt hillock ; 

Angels are there likewise, 

And not one of them without an emblazoned shield. 
It was a good work, a work of three days ; 

A gilt chest full of relics, 

A large bed with a coloured edge, 

Bright, square, like the church of St. Cyric, 

A carved stone like a white rock, 

A stone of defence of the Choir of St. David’s Cathedral. 
A white chest, which no one can describe, 

A white stone closing on its surface. 

Steel armour above the head of the soldier, 

A coffin about the bones of the man, 

A stone altar like the full moon; 

And the gilt colour on the altar ; 

A representation of a wooden chest beneath a lighted taper, 
A representation of a choir closing on the Earl’s brother ; 
Insignificant is a grave beneath a mean monument, 
When compared with the tomb of Thomas ; 

Thomas has happened to have his tomb 

In a gilt hillock on a beautiful wall ; 

A second tomb of Huail himself of Canterbury, 

Has been had for the buck of Kington. 
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It may be observed, that, in the course of nearly four cen- 
turies, the tomb had become much defaced and mutilated ; 
so that, before it was restored, the male effigy had been de- 
prived of one of his legs, and his sword; and that of the 
female, of both her arms; the countenances of both of them 
were defaced; and the tomb was altogether in so dilapi- 
dated a state, as to be an eye-sore in the church, and so 
much a nuisance, that it was in contemplation to remove it 
altogether. The following is a description of the tomb, as 
it was in the year 1845, taken from the History of Kington, 
since published : — 

“In a recumbent position, on the tomb, are statues of 
Mr. Vaughan and his lady, in full length, with their hands 
clasped in the attitude of prayer. The male figure wears 
the elegant and splendid armour so prevalent in the reign 
of Richard II]. The coudes, or elbow-pieces, are magnifi- 
cent; and the breast-plate is so divided, as to show a demi- 
placate, with a pretty escaloped edge at the waist; four 
lames buckled together at the left hip, cover the abdomen, 
&c., and to the lowest are attached four beautiful twilles; 
and, although the sword and legs have been broken off, a 
rich transverse sword-belt, and spur-leathers, attest that 
close attention to detail, which renders these effigies so 
interesting. The tournament helmet, surrounded by the 
crest, is underneath his head; and on his hands, are the 
tasteful gauntlets of the times. The female appears in a 
long robe, girded round the middle, and in folds below, with 
a splendid head-dress, and necklace: both her arms have 
been broken off at the elbows. At the feet of the male, is a 
mutilated figure of a lion; and, on the north side of the 
tomb, are represented eight angelic beings, in carved work, 
bearing shields, with the arms of the Vaughans emblazoned 
before them, and four at the west end.” 

The inscription on the wall gave particulars of the de- 
scendants of Mr. Thomas Vaughan, and their armorial bear- 
ings, until the year 1745, when it is supposed that the tomb 
had been last repaired; but, being painted on the white- 
washed wall, had, in many parts, become altogether oblite- 
rated and illegible. 

In order to effect the restoration of the tomb, it was taken 
down, and the materials carried to Hereford, that proper 
care and sufficient time might be taken for the due execu- 
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tion of the work; which was undertaken by Mr. Benjamin 
Jennings, statuary, of that place. Accordingly, considerable 
skill was evinced in restoring the mutilated portions: new 
legs, and a new sword, were given to the male figure; new 
arms to the female; and new faces to both; and a thorough 
repair was given to the whole tomb. The lion was removed 
from the feet of the male, because it accorded not with the 
rest of the work; but some of the gashes, that had been 
wantonly inflicted on the male figure, were left to remain, 
to give an inspecting visitor some idea of the state of the 
tomb before it was restored. That the inscription, above the 
tomb, might not be again in danger of obliteration, it was 
executed on a large stone affixed to the wall; and that the 
tomb might be protected, it was surrounded with strong 
iron railing, which, previously, was not the case. 

The following is a copy of the inscription, with the parti- 
culars of the emblazoned armorial bearings, as they are at 
present : — 

“This tomb was erected to the memory of Thos. Vaughan, 
of Hergest, Esq., and Elena Gethen, his wife. He was son 
of Sir Roger Vaughan, of Bredwardine, knt., and died in 
the year 1469, aged sixty-nine years. The said Sir Roger 
Vaughan married Gladus, daugher of Sir David Gam, who 
was knighted in Agincourt field, in 1415.—(Arms: sable, 
three children couped at the shoulders argent, crined or, 
snake round their necks proper, for Vaughan; impaling ar- 
gent, a stag tripping.) 

“Walter Vaughan, of Hergest, Esq., son of Thos. Vaughan, 
married Sibil, daughter of Sir Jas. Baskerville, of Eardisley, 
knt., and had a son.— (Arms: Vaughan, impaling argent, a 
chevron gules between three harts, for Baskerville.) 

“James Vaughan, of Hergest, Esq., who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Edward Croft, of Croft Castle, knt., 
and had a son.— (Arms: Vaughan, impaling quarterly per 
fess, indented azure and argent, in the dexter chief quarter, 
a lion passant guardant or, for Croft.) 

“Charles Vaughan, Esq., who married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Baskerville, knt.: his second wife, 
was Margaret, daughter of Sir William Vaughan, knt. By 
the former, he had a son.—(Arms: Vaughan, impaling 
Baskerville.) 

“Walter Vaughan, Esq., who married Maud, daughter of 
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William Nantfrant, Esq., and had a son.—(Arms: Vaughan, 
impaling, sable a chevron ermine, between three wings ar- 
gent, for Nantfrant.) 

“John Vaughan, Esq., who married Anne, daughter. of 
* * * * and had a son.—(Arms: Vaughan, impaling-———) 

“James Vaughan, Esq., who married Joan, daughter of 
Henry Suter, Esq., and had a son.—(Arms: Vaughan, 
impaling an escutcheon between eight crosses croslet, fitchées, 
vert, and azure.) 

“John Vaughan, Esq., who married * * * daughter of John 
Davies, alias Aubrey, of Cwmtoyddwr, in the county of Radnor, 
Esq., and had a son.— (Arms, Vaughan, impaling, azure, a 
chevron between three eagles’ heads erased or, for Davies.) 

“John Vaughan, of Hergest, Esq., who married Frances, 
daughter of Philip Turner, of the city of Lincoln, Esq. He 
died in 1687, and had a daughter.— (Arms: Vaughan, im- 
paling, argent, on a chevron sable three eschallops between 
three crosses.) _ 

“Frances Vaughan, sole heiress, who married Wm. Gwyn 
Vaughan, of Trebarried, in the county of Brecon, Esq., and 
had a son.— (Arms: Vaughan quartering Vaughan, on es- 
cutcheon of pretence, bearing the arms of Vaughan.) 

“Gwyn Vaughan, Esq., who married Martha, daughter 
and heiress of William Roach, of Shirehampton, in the 
county of Gloucester, Esq., and had a daughter. — Arms: 
Vaughan, with an escutcheon of pretence, or, three roaches 
naiant in pale, for Roach.) 

“Roach Vaughan, sole heiress, who married the Hon. 
John Harley, Bishop of Hereford, third son of Edward, 
third Earl of Oxford, and had issue, Edward, fifth Earl of 
Oxford; the Rev. John Harley, Rector of Presteign; Mar- 
tha, and Frances, the latter of whom caused this tomb to be 
restored and protected in the year 1846.— (Arms: or, a 
bend cotised sa. for Harley, with an escutcheon of pretence, 
Vaughan quartering Roach, for Vaughan.)” 

In restoring, and protecting the tomb, the Hon. Miss 
Frances Harley, the only surviving sister of the Earl of 
Oxford, incurred an expence of upwards of seventy pounds; 
whereby, what was dilapidated and unseemly, was rendered 
an ornament to the church, and creditable to the ancient 
and respectable family which it commemorates. 

Cascob Rectory, Presteign. - W. J. Rees. 
ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. III. K 
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PROCEEDINGS 


BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY THE LORDS OF 
THE LORDSHIP OF BROMFIELD AND YALE, AND STATUTES 
“AND ORDINANCES MADE AT THE GREAT COURT OF THAT 
LORDSHIP, HOLDEN AT CASTLE LEON, 


Anno 7° Epw. IV. a.p. 1497. 
No. IV. 


Wrixham Raglia. 

InquisiG% capt p sactm Johis Eyton Rob’ti ap Howell Edward ap 
Madoc David Eyton Howell ap Jev‘n ap Gf David Bromfeld Ed- 
ward ap Howell David ap Joz ap Mad Dwy Rob’ti ap Gi ap Howell 
llti ap GF ap Plethyn David ap Ili ap Eden lloid et Rees ap Ili ap 
Eden. Qui dicunt sup sacrm suti qd David oid ap Tud? ap Jev‘n 
ap lli nup de villa de Estlush'm in diiio de Bromfeld Gentilman die 
lune px post festum sti Thome mrtS anno regni Rege Edwardi 
quarti septimo apud Villam de Egloyse vi & armis et contra pacem 
diios insultum feci+ sup Ili ap Jankyn ap Eignon Gethyn et ipm 
li cum uno gladio pé iijs. iiij4, pcussit sup genu sinistro de quo ictu 
idem Ili moriebat? et sic Pfatus Dd oid eundem Ili extunc et ibm 
felonice interfecit. Dicunt eciam qd Howell ap lli ap Eignus nup 
de Eglossecle in diiio de Bromfeld Yoman Ili ap Gr ap Eignon 
de Estclush’m in diiio pdco laborer Johannes ap Dé ap Jev‘n nup 
de Eglossecle in diiio pdco yoman Johes ap Gf ap Eignon nup 
de Esclushi‘m in diiio pdco laborer et Guyllym ap Batto Dwy de 
eadem laborer fuerunt adtunc et itm psentes et auxiliantes cum 
pdco David loit de felofi paca ppetrand et faciend. Dicunt eciam 
qd lli ap Eignon ap Gough de Marchwiell in diiio de Bromfeld 
knave et Johes ap Rees Sviens Witti Eyton nup de Eyton in ditio 
pdco yoman apud Villam de Marchwiell pdict’ scdo ‘die Octobi 
anno sup'dco felonice furat’ fuerunt unii eqiim colore Gray pé xiij*. 
iiij‘. de bonis et catatt Gi ap Jev‘n ap Eden. Dicunt eciam qd Ili 
ap Eignon Go; pdict’ die mercuf px post festii sti Michis Archi 
anno sup dco apud villam de Eyton quing, bovictos nigri colore pé 
capit’ vj’. viij4. de bonis et catatt Eden ap Jankyn ap Hova felonié 
furat fuit. Iti dicunt qd pdcus llii fuit capt p felofi pdict’ p dem 
Eden. Et gd Mad ap Gr ap Dd ap Mad et Elys ap Gf ap Dd ap 
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Mad de villa de Marchwhiell in dnio pdco yoman vi & armis et 
cont’ pacem dnoz dem Ili felonem de majii dci Eden ceperunt et 
abduxerunt et feloii recusserunt die loco & anno supdcis. Itm 
dicunt qd idem Ili ap Eignon ap Go; de villa de Marchwhiell paca 
die mercur px post festum sci Michis Archi anno supdco apud 
villam de Marchwhiell paca septem bovictos pe capit’ v. § de bonis 

Svient? Hugonis Salley milite felonice furat’ fuit. 
Item dicunt q@ li ap Jev‘n Tege de villa de Marchwhiell paca in 
dnio pdco die Veilis px post festum sci Michis Archi anno suprattco 
septem bovictos sic feloni¢ furat’ p eundum Ilti ap emet de 
pdco Ili ap Eignon sciens ipos bovictos esse felonié furat?. Item 
Dicunt qd Willis Days! Sviens Johis Elys nup de villa de Eyton in 
dnio de Bromfeld yoman die Jovis px post festum sci Michis Archi 
anno pdco apud Villam de Eyton pdca unti equii colore gray pe 
xiij’. iiij’. de bonis et catatt Thome Cotingli'm felonié furat’ fuit. 
Item dicunt qd@ Rees ap Howell nup de Eyton in ditio pldco yoman 
die Sabbi px post festum sci Petri qd dic™ ad vincta anno sup‘dco 
apud villam de Marchwhiell pidict’ quatuor boves nigri colore pe 
capit’ x. 8 de bonis et catatt Howell Kynlleth felonié furat’ fuit. 
Item dicunt q¢ Eden Filkyn et Dd ap Jollyn de Dudleston in dnio 
de Oswestre yomen die lune px post festum sci Egidij Abbis anno 
sup dco vi & armis et cont" pacem diiog ceperunt abduxerunt & impri- 
sonaverunt quend'm David debymo et ipm Dd denenuerunt quousgq, 
finem cum eis fecit. Item dicunt q¢ Madoc ap Howelt Thona Gf 
ap Howelt Thona et Gi Vaugh'n ap Gr ap Eignon de villa de 
Marchwyelt p\dca in dnio pidco yomen tres boves et quatuor vaccas 
Pe capit’ viij*. iiij?, et at bona et catatt ad valorem x. mire’ de divs 
tenent’ dnij de Whitington et ea bona et catalt feloni¢ furat’ fuerunt 
viij° die Junij anno sup‘dco apud villam de Marchwhiell pidict’. 
Item dicunt qd quid‘m Guyttyn Taillo" nup de minera knave die 
lune px post festum sti Michis Archi anno sup dco unii torat ad 
valorem ij’. vj’. de bonis et catait Gwallateii vz Gwyllym apud 
villam de minera p\dca felonice furat? fuit. Item dicunt qd@ idem 
Guytten Taillot die loco & anno supradict’ {f} pelles suors caprarg 
et oviti ad valorem xiiij’. iiij’. de bonis et catalt cujusdm ignoti 
felonié furat? fuit. Item dicunt qd Rees ap Howell nup de Eyton 


1 Query, Says ? 
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in dnio pldco et Madoc ap Jev‘n ap Deyc’ nup de Ruyabofi yomen 
undecim vaccas nigri color¢ p\é capit’ vj. viij4. de bonis et catait 
cujusd’m Dauid vient’ Johis Edward apud villam de Eyton dict’ 
octavo die Decemb¥ anno f¢ ¥ Edwardi quarti sexto felonice furat’ 
fuit. Item dicunt qd pdict’ David lloid ap Tudo® vi & armis fecit 
insultum die &c. ap vilt de Xpionneth sup quendam ignoti et de 
eo traxit sanguinem cum una sagitt’ contra pacem &c. Item dicunt 
q@ lli ap Deycus ap pitu et Illi ap Gr Go; de dnio de Yale yomen 
apud villam de Acton tres vaccas nigri colors plé xvjs. viij4, de bonis 
et catait Gweirvyll vz Deycus ap deys! die mercuf px post festum 
sci Michis Archi anno f f Edwardi quarti post conquestum vij° fe- 
lonié furati fuerunt. Item dicunt q@ pldci Ili & Iti die loco & 
anno sup‘dcis apud villam de Acton p\dca unam vaccam nigri color¢ 
ple x. 8 de bonis et catatt vz Deycus ap Deys! felonice 
furat’ fuerunt. Item dicunt q¢ David ap Tegyn Rob’tus ap Gi ap 
llti ap pllti Rictis ap David ap Tegyfi et David ap Jollyn ap Jev'n 
voyit nup de Esclush‘m in dnio de Bromfeld pdict’ yomen Madoc 
Vaugh‘m de minera et Guyttyn Raz de Ruyaboii in ditio p\dco 
yoman quod sunt cofiunes mercat’ et Recept’ Res furt’ et animaliu 
furt’ p quod tenent’ sunt det?iorat’. Dicunt eciam qd Benet 
Bobyth Wittms Taillot Jankyn ap Jev‘n ap Dd ap Pitu Deyo ap 
Mad ap John Geffray Halkyn G¥ ap Jankyn ap Jev‘n ap Tud™ nup 
de villa de Wrixh'm yomen sunt coifiunes mercat’ et Recept’ ut 
sup. Dicunt eciam qd Madoc ap Howelt ap Ithelt yoman tenet 
comunem hospi€ p lusiorib3 taliar; kardarg et at contra defené &c. 
apud vitt de Wrixh‘m p\dict’. Item dicunt qd Alsofi vz Gruffith 
de villa p\dca Wydowe emebat salmones gallinas ancas et at div’s 
pisé anteq’m venerit ad mercatum de Wrixh’m pldca contra defené 
&e. Item dicunt qd Gf Vaughn de Marchwhielt in dnio pldco 
yoman et Owen ap Jankyn de Akynbury? sunt obstupaverunt viam 
cindili Kat?ine vz David vi et armis et contra pacem &c. Item 
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villam de Mortoji cepit et asportavit fenti Rees ap lli ap Eden ad 
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1 Query, Deio ? 2 Query, Abynbury ? 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS OF INQUISITIONS, 


HELD FOR THE COUNTY OF MERIONETH, 


In the reigns of Edward Iil., Richard II., Henry VI., Henry VII., 
and Henry VIII. 


No. III. 


Inquisitio apud Caernarvon,' coram Thoma Stanley, justi- 
ciario, 32 Henrici VI., per sacramenta Meurig Vachan, Rys 
ap Gruffith ap Aron, Howell ap Gruffith Derwas, Howell ap 
Meurig, Gruffith ap Ieuan ap Gruffith ap Edenyved Baz, 
[Bach,] Guttyn Lylly, Ieuan ap Howell ap Edenyved ap 
Ieuan Gethin, Howell ap Llewelyn ap Grufith Ddu, Ieuan 
ap Enion ap Madoc, Howell Goz [goch] Vychan, Gruffith 
ap Yollyn, Llewellyn Vychan ap Enion ap Llewelyn, qui di- 
cunt quod Guttyn ap Rys ap Einus, de Garthgynvour, apud 
Nanney, tres vaccas, precii 15* furat [sic] de Catallis Meurig 
Vachan; et quod Ieuan Goz [Goch] ap Llewelyn ap Gruf- 
fith, de Mathavarn, &c., apud Nanney, 4 vaccas, de bonis 
Ieuan ap Ynyr ap Ieuan ap Meurig; et quod Gwilim ap 
Einus ap Madogyn, de Garthbeibio, [et] Hwllyn ap Einus 
ap Madogyn, de eadem, apud Nanney, ceperunt six vaccas, 
de bonis Siamkin ap Gwennach. 

Inquisitio capta loco et anno predicto, per sacramenta 
Jenkyn ap Iorwerth ap Enion, Ieuan Vychan ap Ieuan Tu- 
dur, Gruffith ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Enion, Ieuan Lloyd ap 
Gruffith ap y Gof, Ieuan ap Howell ap Ieuan ap Grono, 
Llewelyn ap Ieuan ap Enion ap Madoc ddu, Ieuan ap Gruf- 
fith ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Howell, Enion ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn 
ap Grono, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Grono, Llewelyn ap 
Ieuan ap David ap Tudur, Tudur ap Gruffith ap Tudur, 
* John ap Gruffith ap Ednyved Ball, Ithell ap Ieuan ap Llew- 
elyn ap David Rwth, qui dicunt quod Llewelyn ap Dio ap 
Einus Guyth, et Duy[?] de Mallwyd, apud Ceiswyn 14 vac- 
cas et juvenc’, de bonis furat [sic] Llewelyn ap Ieuan ap 
Madoc Chwith; et quod David ap Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap 
Ithel, de Machynlleth, apud Pennal, 3 vaccas de bonis 
Dythg’ verch Ieuan ap y Bola; et quod David ap Gruffith 
ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Ieuan Wendy, apud B%nvayl [sic,] 2 
boves de bonis Gruffith ap Ieuan Liloyd ap Enion furat 
[sic.] 202. 


1 Held at Caernarvon, for the county of Merioneth. 
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Inquisitio capta vt predicitur, per sacramenta Enion ap 
Gruffith ap Rys, John ap David Lloyd, Ieuan ap Tudur ap 
Grono, David ap Rys ap David, Madoc ap Ieuan Cott, Jen- 
kin ap Rys Vorethus, Dauid ap Howell Vychan, Ithel ap 
David ap Llewelyn, Ieuan ap Decus ap David ap Iorwerth, 
Meredith ap Ieuan ap Enion, Ynyr Bannwr, Hopkin ap 
Ithel ap Iorwerth, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap David, Howell 
ap Llewelyn ap Tudur, qui dicunt quod Guttun ap Ieuan ap 
David ap Ririd, Ieuan ap Ieuan ap leuan ap David ap Ririd, 
et Dackin ap Llewelyn ap Ieuan ap David, de Gartheiniok, 
apud Dwygraig, fecit insultum super Rys ap Llewelyn ap 
David Vachan, et eum felonice interfecerunt ; et quod David 
ap Owen ap David Lloyd, Gruffith ap Gruffith ap Madoc 
Coz [Coch,] David ap Ieuan ap Madoc Coz, Howell ap Llew- 
elyn Lloyd, Madoc ap Llewelyn Lloyd, Gwilim ap Tudur 
Hir, Gruffith ap Madoc ap David Lloyd, et Llewelyn Dyo, 
de Gartheiniok, fuerunt in auxilia, et quod predicti furave- 
runt 18 boves, de bonis predicti Rys. 

Apud Towyn, inquisitio— Ieuan ap Howell ap Ieuan ap 
Grono, David ap Madoc ap Jevan ap Cadwgan, Tudur ap 
Gruffith ap Tudur, Gruffith ap Ieuan Lloyd ap Enion, John 
ap Griffith ap Edenyved Ball, Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Enion 
ap Gwen, Gruffith ap Howell ap Gruffith, David ap Ithil ap 
David, Gruffith ap David ap Jevan ap Madoc, Ieuan Lloyd, 
Teuan ap Gweth, Tudur ap Howell ap Ieuan, et Llewelyn ap 
Enion ap Ieuan, qui dicunt bon [sic] Ieuan ap Joukus 
ddu, apud Penmaen ; et quod John ap Howell Gweyghzrpp,[?] 
de Machynlleth, interfecit John Whitswn ap Jak, apud Pen- 
maen; et quod Gutt Bul ap Meredith ap Rys, [et] Llewelyn 
ap Meredith ap Howell Goz [Goch,] de Llengirig,[?] apud 
Penmaen, 6 vaccas de bonis Gruffith ap Tudur ap Gruffith, 
et Ieuan ap Iorwerth ap Madoc, furat [sic] — anno supra- 
dicto. 

Inquisitio capta apud Caernarvon,' 33 Henrici VI., coram 
Thoma Stanle, justiciario— Gruffith Vychan ap Gruffith ap 
Enion, John [ap] Ieuan ap Enion, Gruffith ap Ieuan ap 
Ieuan Lloyd, Edneved ap Gruffith ap Madoc, Howell ap 
Gruffith ap Ieuan, Jenkin ap David ap Ieuan ap Enion, 
Nicklas Bamvyl, Griff’ ap Ieuan, Griffri Vychan, Rys ap 
Howell, Ieuan ap David ap Iorwerth, David ap Madoc ap 


1 But for the county of Merioneth. 
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Ieuan, et Ieuan ap Joukus ap Cad’, qui dicunt quod Ynyr 
ddu ap Gwyn, David ap Adda, Tudur ap Ieuan Baz [Bach, ] 
Rys ap Madoc Vychan, de Llanddervel, apud Tref Gwyno- 
dull, furat [sic] 6 boves, [et] 15 vaccas, de catellis David ap 
David, alias David Benvras; et quod Rogerus ap Dio ap 
Llewelyn, [et] Madoc Lloyd, de Pennant melangell, furat 
[sic] de bonis Gruffith ap Ieuan ap y Giwn, [et] Gruffith ap 
Ieuan ap Llewelyn; et quod Medyn Har [sic,] de Mallwyd, 
apud Tref Dynam, comitatu Merioneth, de catallis Ed’ ap 
Enion alias Ed’ Dailiwr [sic. ] 

31 Henrici VI.—Gruffith ap Llewelyn Sais, Ieuan ap 
Llewelyn Sais, Rys ap Gruffith ap Griffri, Howell ap Gruf- 
fith ap Tudur, Ieuan ap Howell ap Ieuan, Howell ap Mere- 
dith ap David, Ieuan Vychan ap leuan [ap] Tudur, Rys ap 
Meredith ap David, Niclas Bamvyl, Richard Bamvyl, David 
ap Ieuaf Lloyd, Howell ap Llewelyn ap Gruffith Ddu, Rys 
ap Joukus ap David Moy], Howell ap Llewelyn Sais, Gruf- 
fith ap Llewelyn Sais,’ Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, 
Rys ap Ieuan ap Gruffith, Llewelyn Sais, et Meredith ap 
Hwlkyn Lloyd, qui dicunt quod Ieuan ap David ap Llew- 
elyn, de Mayntwrog, gent., apud Llanaber, interfecit Howel 
ap Ieuan ap Llewelyn. 

Llewelyn ap Edeneved ap Aron, Wodwardus de Estima- 
ner, presentat quod David ap Gruffith ap John, de Towyn, 
cecidit quere’ de bonis &c., [?] domini Regis et quod Johan- 
nes Glyn, de eadem, clericus, apud Llanlloyde, cecidit 8 
querc’, et quod Gruffith ap John, de eadem, cecidit apud 
Llanlloyde, 6 quere’, &c., apud Gwythelvynydd, anno pre- 
dicto. apud Harlech [sic. ] 

Ieuan Cragh ap Jak, David Lloyd ap David ap Meredith, 
Howell ap Gryffith ap Tudur, Meredith Vychan ap Iorwerth 
ap Meredith, Rys ap Gruffith ap Griffri, Meredith ap Llew- 
elyn ap Ieuan Vychan, Meredith ap Ieuan ap Llowargh, 
Jossyn Peredour, Llewelyn ap Enion ap Grono, David ap 
Iuaf Lloyd, Gruffith ap Llewelyn Sais, et Ieuan ap Llewelyn 
Sais, quod [sic] David ap Llewelyn ap Enion ap Ririd, Gwi- 
lim ap Einus ap Madogyn, Ieuan Lloyd ap Dio ap Heylun, 
Llewelyn ap Gruffith ap Ynyr, Guttun ap Owen ap David 
Lloyd, apud ffestinioc, furat [sic] 20 vaccas, precii iv’ de 


1 It will be observed that the same name occurs twice in this jury; pro- 
= one should be Gruffith Vychan ap Llewelyn Sais. (See a subsequent 
nq. . 
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bonis David ap y Mab Du, et vac’ de bonis David ap Ieuan 
ap Enion ap Gruffith, Meredith ap Tudur ap Grono, David 
ap Griffith ap Ithel : Et quod Dio ap Ieuan Barker, et David 
ap Enion ap Adda, nuper de Llanaber, apud Llanaber, 3 
vaccas furat [sic] de bonis Adda ap David Chwith, et Ede- 
neved ap Ieuan Lloyd, et equum de bonis Dicus ap Ieuan 
Goz [Goch]; et quod Meredith ap Gwilim Powys, de Llanw- 
ddyn, armiger, Jensan ap Howell ap Madoc ap Gwyn, [et] 
Janyn ffranc, de eadem, apud ffestinioc, furat [sic] 23 cattal’ 
[sic] de bonis Gwenllian verch Ieuan Lloyd, Lleuki verch 
Gruffith ap y Byr Lloyd, et Ieuan ap Deicus ap Iorwerth, et 
quod John ap Howell Chwymp[?] interfecit John ap Whit- 
swn. 33 Henrici VI. 209. 

Inquisitio capta apud Harlech, coram Thoma Burnby, 
Vicecomite, 33 Henrici VI.— Hugh ap Howell ap Rys ap 
Enion, Meredith ap Jeuan ap Llowargh, Howell ap Gruffith 
ap Tudur, Jorwerth ap Gruffith ap Tudur, David ap Llewelyn 
Vychan, Jeuan ap Howell ap Edeneved, Jeuan Vychan ap 
Jeuan Bwl, Jeuan ap Howell ap Jeuan ap Llewelyn, Rys ap 
Joukus ap David Moyl, Howell Gethin ap Jeuan Lloyd, 
David Lloyd ap David ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr, Jorwerth ap 
David ap Griffri, qui dicunt quod Vivion Palcus, gent., de 
Hardlegh, interfecit Robertum Clidro, apud Llanddwye. 

Inquisitio apud Carnarvon,’ coram Thoma Stanle, 34 
Henrici VI.—Jeuan Vychan ap Jeuan ap Tudur, Rys ap 
Howell Ddu, John ap Gruffith ap Edeneved Bwl, Enion 
ap Grufith Dduy, Gruffith ap Jeuan Llwyd ap Enion, 
Llewelyn ap Jeuan ap David Saer, David ap Jeuan ap 
David Saer, Ithel ap Jeuan ap Llewelyn ap David Rwth, 
Gruffith ap Llewelyn ap Enion ap Gwen, Gruffith ap Llew- 
elyn ap Jorwerth, Jeuan Lloyd ap Gruffith ap Grove, et 
Enion ap Dicus ap David [?] ap Enion Lloyd, qui dicunt 
Dacin ap Dio ap Gruffith ap Madoc, apud Corus furat [sic] 
vnum equum, de bonis Jeuan ap David Saer.’ 


W. W. E. W. 


1 But for the county of Merioneth. 
2 It will be seen that two sons of the person, from whom the horse was 
stolen, were upon the jury. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue President and Committee have decided that the Second 
Annual Meeting shall be held at Caernarvon, during the 
early part of September, 1848. The precise days, with other 
requisite information, will be made known to Members in 
the July number of the Journal of the Association. 

Members are requested to make their preparations for 
contributing Papers, to be read at the meeting, as long before- 
hand as they possibly can; and to communicate to the 
General Secretaries, at once, ‘the nature and probable extent 
of their researches. Papers are in preparation on the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Caernarvon and its Castle; on the 
Early Celtic Remains of Caernarvonshire, and on various 
medizval buildings in Wales, &c. &c. 

Visits will be made to Bardsey island, and to many inter- 
esting spots along the coast of North Wales, on this occa- 
sion. A numerous Local Committee is in process of formation. 

For a complete list of all the Members of the Association, 
and for the Laws and regulations, as adopted at the Aber- 
ystwyth meeting, Members are referred to the list appended 
to the present number of the Journal of the Association. 

Members are requested to take notice that all who, in 
virtue of their donations, are entitled to receive the publica- 
tions of the Association, will obtain them by making known 
to the General Secretaries, without delay, the address of their 
bookseller’s London agent, or their own residence in town, 
where the publications will be immediately and punctually 
delivered by the publisher. Should any Members be in arrear 
of their numbers of the Archeologia Cambrensis, they are 
requested to inform the Secretaries of the circumstance, and 
their representations will be immediately attended to. 

The addresses of the Secretaries are — 

Tue Rey. Joun Wittiams, Nerquis, Mold. 
Tue Rev. H. Lonevevitte Jones, Liandegfan, Beau- 
marais. 


The Proceedings of the Aberystwyth Meeting have been reprinted 
from the Journal, and published in a separate form, price sixpence, 
and may be had of the publisher. 

Members wishing to obtain the First Volume of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, (only a very few copies of which have escaped _ fire,) 

ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. III. ] 
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are requested to send their names in to the publisher, who, as soon 
as one hundred names of subscribers are received, will proceed 
to reprint the numbers that have been destroyed. 

The Second Volume of this publication is now complete, and may 
be had of the publisher, price 11s., in cloth boards, gilt. 


Correspondence, 





GWALCHMAIS ODE TO OWAIN GWYNEDD. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GentLemEN, —In Dr. W. O. Pughe’s Dictionary, you will find several 
portions of the accompanying poem, translated; but, unfortunately, his 
translations of the same passages, do not tally with one another. In the 
Rey. Evan Evans (Brydydd Hir’s) Specimen of Welsh Poetry, there is a 
sorry attempt made at a translation of it. The best I met with, is to be 
found in the Cambro-Briton, (vol. i. pp. 229-233,) which is a spirited poe- 
tical translation, made, no doubt, by the Editor, from a prose rendering of 
Dr. Pughe’s, who contributed greatly to that periodical. 

The poem is a difficult one to translate, owing to the obsoleteness of the 
language, as well as to the elliptical mode of expression in use by the older 
Welsh poets. The present version, I trust, will be the means of soliciting 
an abler translation from the pen of some of your readers. 

The poem commemorates a bloody engagement between Owain Gwyn- 
Epp! and some hostile invaders of his territory; but, as his territory had 
been invaded more than once, it is not positively known which invasion 
the poet commemorates. See Cambro-Briton, vol. i., p. 281. 


Gwatcumalr’s OpE To Owain GwYNEDD. 


ArpwyrgaF hael o hil Rodri 
Ardwyad gorwlad gwerlin teithi 
Teithiawg Prydain 
Twyth afyrdwyth Owain 
Teyrnain ni grain 
Ni grawn rei. 


Teir lleng y daethant liant lestri 
Teir praff prif lynges wy bres brofi 
Un o Iwerddon 
Arall arfogion 
O’r Llychlynigion 
Llwrw hirion Ili. 


A’r drydedd dros for o Nordmandi 

Ar drapherth anferth anfad idi 

A draig Mon mor drud é¢i eissillud yn aer 
A bu terfysg taer i haer holi 

A ragdaw rewys dwys dyfysgi 

A rewin a thrin a thrane cymri 


1 Owain Gwynedd was Prince of North Wales from the year 1138 to 1169. 
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Ar gad gad greude 
Ar gryd gryd graende 
Ac am dal Melfre 
Mil fanieri. 
Ar lad lad lachar ar bar beri 
Ar ffwyr ffwyr ffyrfgawd ar fawd fodi 
A Menai heb drai o drallanw gwaedryar 
A lliw gwyar gwyr yn heli 
A llurygawr glas a gloes trychni 
A thrychion yn dud rag reidrud ri 
A dygyfor Lloegr a dygyfrang a hi 
Ac eu dygyfwrw yn astrusi 
A dygyfod clod cledyf difri 
Yn seith ugein ieith wy feith foli. 
Myvyr. Arch. vol. i., p. 167. 


Translation. 
I will extol a generous one of the line of Ruopk1, 
The defender of the country’s bounds, one having the bearing of a 
noble race ; 
And endowed with the genius of Prypatn. 
O, the activity, the adroitness, of Owain! 
A sovereign is he, who will neither cringe, 
Nor hoard up wealth. 


Three legions came in vessels of the deep, 

Three large, first-rate, fleets suddenly to make an essay upon him ; 
One from Iwerppon, 

Another, armed with men from among the LLocHLYNIANs, 
Advancing onwards, long vessels of the deep : 


And the third, had come across the sea, from NormManpy, 

With much ado, evil betide her. 

And Mona’s chief, his sons how daring in battle, 

A violent stir was made to contest the ground with him ; 

Before him revelled dire confusion, 

And destruction, and toil, and honourable deaths ; 

There was an engagement upon engagement, drenched with gore ; 
A shriek upon shriek, of fierce anguish ; 

And, upon the summit of Moznvre, a thousand banners waving : 


A slaughter upon slaughter, gleaming ; spears upon spears ; 

And an onset upon onset, thick and afflicting; drowning upon drowning; 

And Menai knew no ebb from the overflow of the blood that gushed ; 

And tinged was the brine with the gore of men: 

And pale was the mail-clad warrior, and the pangs of disaster were felt ; 

And mangled bodies lay prostrate before the Chief of the red-stained 
lance. 


Now, the tumultuous rising up of Luozerra, and the encounter that 
was had with her ; 

And their having been thrown into perplexity, 

And the fame gained by the sword that was held in contempt, 

In seven score languages, long will this be celebrated. 
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Nores. 

Teithiawg Prydain; “Having a right to Britain’s throne;” “The heir of Britain.”— 
Dr. O. Pughe, in his translation of the passage. “The glory of Britain.”—Evans. The 
word throne is not in the original; nor does teithiawg signify an heir. Teithiawg ; 
“ Having faculties, qualities, or traits.”—Dr. O. Pughe’s Dictionary. Now, as the 
meaning of teithiawg is, according Dr. O. Pughe, “having faculties, qualities,” &c., 
and since the hero of the poem could not possibly possess the qualities of a thing 
inanimate,— which a kingdom is,—the word Prydain, here, cannot mean the king- 
dom of Great Britain; but Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr, or “Aedd the Great,” 
who invaded this island, and then called it after his own name, Ynys Prydain; 
“The Isle of Prydain.” Before his time, it was called Y Vél Ynys, or “ Honey 
Island.” The expression ot gosta Prydain, must, therefore, signify one possess- 
ing the qualities or traits of Prydain. Now, that Owain Gwynedd possessed the 
like warlike spirit and skill with Prydain, the hero of history, no one would hesi- 
tate allowing; but, that he had a right, or that he was an heir to the British throne, 
cannot be proved. 

Twyth afrdwyth Owain; “Ambition, the passion of Owain ;”’ “The spring of 
Owain’s passion ;” “The active one in the course of wrath.”—Dr. O. Pughe’s trans- 
lation of the passage. “Owen, brave and expert in arms.”—Evans. 

Dr. Davies, in his Welsh-Latin Dictionary, does not attempt giving a definition 
to Twyth or Afrdwyth; but Dr. O. Pughe does: as Twyth, “ A spring, or pliancy ; 
aptness to proceed ; celerity; dispatch.” Afrdwyth, “The impulse of the mind; 

assion. 

. Twyth, is not now used in common conversation; but its compound, ystwyth, is 
very common, signifying flewible, pliant, ropes, limber. Afrdwyth, also, is out of 
common usage. As I am not quite satisfied with my rendering of this passage, I 
should be thankful to the readers of the Archwologia, living in the counties of Caer- 
narvon and Anglesey, to let me know, through its medium, whether the words twyth 
and afrdwyth are still in existence there, or not. 

Ni grawn rei; “Who hoards no treasures.”—Dr. O. Pughe. The word rei, ap- 
pears to be the Latin word ves, ret. The Welsh poets were, and are still, allowed 
to introduce Latin words into their composition ; but not words from any other for- 
eign languages. This information I received from my preceptor in Welsh poetry; 
and which, he said, he had received from the bard who was his teacher. 

The meaning of the sentence is plain ; namely, That Owain GWYNEDD would not 
suffer himself to be bribed to a submission to another prince, or king; and that, in 
this respect, he acted worthy of his rank, and of the confidence the people had in 
him. It is expected of princes, as well as of kings, to be generous; and never to be 
miserly inclined. 

“ Na chrona d’aur, na chryn di 
Gwr crin a gar croni.” L. Morganug. 

Iwerdden; “The Green Isle ;” “ Ireland.” 

Liychlynigion ; “The Danes ;” so called from the Baltic, which our bards called 
Llychlyn. Llychlyn is the name of Denmark and Norway, and all those northern 
regions mentioned in our bards.—Evans. 

lwrw hirion li; “The long burden of the flood;” “Long stragglers of the deep.” — 
Dr. O. Pughe’s translation. “ Making a grand appearance.”—Evans. 

The above is, perhaps, the only instance of L/wrw being followed by an adjective ; 
and the sentence, in consequence, is acknowledged by all to be very obscure. The 
Rev. Thomas Price, in his Hanes Cymru, speaks of the difficulty of this sentence ; 
and so did Dr. O. Pughe, in a conversation with me. Mr. Price gives it up, and 
makes no attempt at explaining it. Dr. O. Pughe, failing to make a grammatical 
construction of the sentence, aimed only at giving a conjectural meaning to it. 

After what is stated above, it would be vanity and presumption in me to arrogate 
superior knowledge. However, it can do no harm were I to hazard an opinion. 

he oa Cwympo YN LLWRW Dy BEN, To fall head foremost ; and aR 
LLWRW, directly; are in common usage. May not the poet’s sentence, Llwrw hi- 
rion lli, be elliptical ; and when at full length, stand thus,— Yn dyfod ar llwrw, yn 
Mongau hirion li? That is, “Advancing onwards, long vessels of the deep ;” which 
is the only rendering I could give of the passage in my translation of this difficult, 
but spirited ode. 
Yours, &c. 


NEVERNIENSIS. 
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CISTERCIAN ABBIES IN WALES. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — In turning over the pages of the Statutes of the Cister- 
cian Order, a short time since, I found the two following passages relating 
to Welsh houses of this Rule. They are curious as showing a little laxity 
in the practices of some of the superiors ; and, on the other hand, the care 
of the central authorities of the Cistercian Order to maintain strict disci- 
pline, even in their remotest establishments : — 

P. 1298, vol. iv. “De abbatibus de Carlem, et de Valle Crucis, et de 
Amberconem, de quibus dicitur quod rarissime celebrant, et abstinent ab 
altari, committitur abbatibus de Forda et de Combremare, ut accedant ad 
domos eorum, et diligenter inquirant de premissis, et quod invenerint per 
litteras suas, sequenti capitulo fideliter satagant nuntiare. Preedictis autem 
abbatibus auctoritate capituli generalis preecipitur, ut ad sequens capitulum 
Cistercium se presentent, omni occasione remota, super oppositis respon- 
suri.” — Statuta Anni. M.cc.I. 

P. 1360. ‘Abbas de S. Cruce in Wallia, qui contra ordinis statuta litte- 
ras impetravit, ut liceret mulieribus ingredi domum suam, sex diebus sit in 
levi culpa, duobus eorum in pane et aqua, et xi. diebus extra stallum abba- 
tis, et eisdem diebus abstineat ab altari, impetratis etiam litteris non utatur.” 
Statut. 1234. 

The names of Caerleon, Aberconwy, and Combremere or Combermere, 
will be recognized in the above forms. I suppose that the expression “de §S. 
Cruce,” refers to Valle Crucis. 

I remain, Gentlemen, &c., 

Llandegfan, Nov. 1, 1847. ARCH ZOLOGUS. 





ANCIENT WELSH PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — It is a curious thing to observe how some of our ancient 
national prophecies have become fulfilled by the changing circumstances 
of the age in which we live. A prophecy, too well known for me to 
quote it, foretold that there should be a high-way made through Nant 
Francon, — whereas it was then an impassable wilderness of rock, — and 
people would as soon have thought of making a road over Moel y Wyddfa, 
the highest peak of Snowdon: while another predicted the building of a 
bridge over the Menai; and yet they are both fulfilled, — the latter, being 
about to be doubly verified. 

I now send you a third, by Robin Ddu; the possibility of which will soon 
be brought to the test, by the completion of the Chester and Holyhead rail- 
road ; — 

Mi godav ymolchav yn Mon 
Boreu-bryd yn Nghaer-lleon 
Canol-bryd yn y Werddon 
Prydnhawn wrth din mawn y Mon. 


“T’'ll rise and dress myself in Mona’s isle, 
Then in Caerlleon to breakfast stay awhile; 
In Erin’s land my noontide meal I'll eat, 
Return, and sup by Mona’s fire of peat.” 


Picture to yourself an ancient bard, who flourished five centuries ago, and 
was, for his great shrewdness, considered, by the common people, to be 
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a wizard, and you will have an idea of the author of the above epigram, — 
a man, whose mind was some centuries in advance of his own age, contem- 
plating the vast strides science should make after his day; and thus fore- 
telling the opening of the new road through Nant Francon, by Llyn Ogwen,— 
the erection of a bridge over the Menai, — and, in this epigram, the rapid 
means of travelling, &c. 
I remain, &c., 
Cymro. 


DERIVATION OF CYMMER. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN, — In reply to a query in your last No., vol. ii., p. 328, as to 
the derivation of Cymmer, in the name of Cymmer Abbey, there can be no 
doubt but that it has some reference to the confluence of the rivers, Wnion 
and Maw, ata short distance from these interesting remains. This is not a 
solitary instance of the application of this term to the union of two or more 
streams; and it is worthy of remark, that wherever it occurs, they are such 
as to create a doubt which of them is the most considerable. The falling of 
a small stream into a large one, is invariably called an Aber; but, where 
the junction is formed by two, of equal magnitude, the term Cymmer, seems 
to have been applied by the aboriginal inhabitants. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, that this term is applied, in South Wales, in the singular number, 
while, in North Wales, it is used in the plural. Of the former instance, we 
have Pont y Cymmer, near Llantrisaint, and Llynn y Cymmer, near Llanid- 
loes ; of the latter, we find Cymmerau applied to the union of the Erch and 
the Heli, in Eifionydd, and of two other streams near Dolymoch, in the pa- 
rish of Ffestiniog. 

The same term is applied to similar localities in Ireland ; and hence, the 
Irish lexicographers have defined the word Cymmer to signify a water val- 
ley, or natural drain and bed of a river. The confluence of the three streams 
which form the harbour of Waterford, is called at this day, Cymmer na tri 
wysg. The word admits of analysis into Cy and Mer, — both of which ele- 
ments are found in great abundance in the composition of words of purely 
British origin, —the one implying concentration, and the other humidity. 
Mer, and Merau, are used in South Wales, to denote watery districts. In 
its primitive sense, the word Mer implies water, in a stagnant or inactive 
state; and hence, it is used to designate a morbid and sluggish disposition. 
Its compound, dadmer, is applied to water, when it has recovered its 
moving power after a frost; and diferu, to distil, is a word still more ex- 
pressive of the stagnation implied by Mer. 

The Anglo-Saxons adopted this word, in its application to standing water 
and lakes, which they called Maeres. Water limits being the chief boun- 
daries acknowledged by the laws of Howel dda, the word Mere, became 
equivalent to that of boundary; and Mercia, one of the largest portions of 
the Heptarchy, so called from the number of lakes with which it abounded,(?) 
is, by a strange anomaly, said to be the land of limits. The inhabitants of 
valleys, and mountain defiles, are called in the Irish language, Cymmeraig ; 
and this circumstance points out the etymon of Cymry, Cimbri, Cumber- 
land, &c., the term being generally applied to nations dwelling in mountain- 
ous districts. Homer places the Cimmerii in a defile near Cuma, in Italy, 
which was so hemmed in by a range of hills, that the rays of the sun could 
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hardly penetrate into their abodes ; and hence, Cimmerian darkness has be- 
come proverbial. 

Similarity in sound, however, is not always a criterion in questions of ety- 
mology. As an instance, Cymmerford, in Wiltshire, is a name given to the 
junction of two streams which flow into the Afon. The Saxon Chronicle, 
however, which records a sanguinary encounter at this spot, between two 
Saxon chieftains, in the year 800, styles the locality Cain-maereford, which 
has been corrupted into Cymmerfod, Cain, being at this day, the name of 
one of these streams. 

VaRRO. 





Miscellaneous Potires, 


CaERLEON ANTIQUARIAN AssoclaTIon. — At a meeting of friends to the 
formation of a museum of antiquities at Caerleon, held at the Priory, on 
Thursday, 28th October, 1847, Lieut. Col. Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., in 
the chair,—it was resolved : 

That a society be formed, to be called the “Caerleon Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation.” 

That its objects be, first, to form a museum of the antiquities found at 
Caerleon and in the neighbouring districts ; and secondly, the furtherance of 
any antiquarian pursuit, whether by excavation or otherwise. 

That the members consist of donors to the amount of £2; of gentlemen 
who shall subscribe annually 5s. ; of ladies subscribing annually 2s. 6d. ; also 
of those who shall be elected members on account of donations of value to 
the museum. 

That the officers of the society consist of a Patron, a President, a Secretary, 
and six Committee men, any two of whom shall form a quorum: the Patron, 
President, and Secretary, to be ex-officio members of the Committee. 

That an annual meeting of the members shall be held at Caerleon on the 
first Wednesday in July, for the election of officers, for the transaction of 
general business, and occasionally for excavations in the neighbourhood, 
and the delivery of original articles on antiquarian subjects. 

That the Lord Bishop of the diocese be requested to give the sanction of 
his name as the patron of the society. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed officers of the society until the 
next annual meeting : 

PresipENtT: Lieut. Col. Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. 
Szcretary : John Edward Lee, Esq. 


CoMMITTEE-MEN : 


Rev. Daniel Jones. H. M. Hawkins, Esq. 
Rev. William Powell. Iltyd Nicholl, Esq. 
John Jenkins, jun., Esq. John Butler, Esq. 


That the liberal offer by Lieut. Colonel Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., of a 
lease for ninety-nine years, at one shilling per annum, of the lower room in 
the Town Hall, and the upper one when required by the society, be thank- 
fully accepted, it being fully understood that in case the museum, from 
unforeseen causes, should be given up, the lease shall revert to the owner. 

That the owners of any antiquities from Caerleon or the neighbouring dis- 
tricts be requested to deposit them in the museum: such antiquities to be 
entered in a book kept for the purpose, and to remain the property of the 
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present owners, to whom they shall revert in case, from unforeseen causes, 
at any future period, the museum should be given up. 

That all donors and annual subscribers to the society shall have free ad- 
mission to the museum, and that they shall also have the right of introducing 
their friends by a written order. 

That the admission fee to those not furnished with an order shall be six- 
pence for each person. 

That a notice be painted on the door of the museum, stating where the 
key is kept, and also the terms of admission to non-members. 

That the committee shall have the power of calling a general meeting of 
the society during the year, should they deem it necesssary. 

- That Mr. Edmund Jones of Bullmoor, and Mr. Francis Fox, as donors of 
valuable articles to the museum, be elected honorary members. 

That all donations and subscriptions be paid to the secretary; and that 
the first annual subscriptions be considered due on the first of January, 1848, 
in advance for that year. 

That the secretary be requested to have these proceedings lithographed, 
with an account of the donations and subscriptions ; and that two copies be 
forwarded to each member. 

(Signed) DIGBY MACKWORTH, Cuarrman. 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to Lieut. Colonel Sir Digby 
Mackworth, Bart., for his conduct in the chair.” 

Donations to the amount of £42. 0s. 6d. have since been made to this 
Association, and annual subscriptions to the amount of £10. 15s. 

St. Davin’s CatHEDRAL.—We are glad to learn that the spirit of restora- 
tion has visited the ancient metropolitical church of Wales. Considerable 
improvements have been commenced, and are still in active progress. A 
fine Decorated window, from a design by Mr. Butterfield, has been inserted 
in the large opening at the extremity of the north transept, hitherto blocked 
up. Two Decorated windows have been placed in the aisles, both copied 
from an origina] example still remaining there. One of these is due to the 
munificence of the Rev. N. Davies, M.A., prebendary of St. Nicholas. The 
rood screen and loft are also being restored by a subscription, raised chiefly 
among members of the university of Oxford. The screen is the work of 
Bishop Gower, who built the palaces of Lamphey and St. David's; and is a 
remarkably elegant specimen of Decorated stonework. Previously to the 
restoration it was in a most lamentable condition, being partly supported by 
heavy timber stays, and half blocked up with boarding. It is now rendered 
perfectly sound, and is cleared of its unsightly impediments. The entrance 
to the choir passes through the centre of the screen, under a stone ceiling of 
skeleton groining. The portion to the south of the entrance opens north, 
south, and west, by arches decorated with hanging tracery, and contains two 
tombs with groined roofs, divided by a traceried arch. Immediately north 
of the entrance there is a third tomb, surmounted, like the others, by a re- 
cumbent effigy of an ecclesiastic. The staircase to the loft is masked by 
the northern portion of the screen, and is approached by a doorway with an 
octagonal arch. In the front of the northern section there are three niches, 
which seem to bear a date prior to the southern portion, The arches have 
the vine-leaf moulding. The interior was originally painted ; the crucifixion, 
the evangelistic symbols, and other sacred devices, being still visible. It is 
intended to substitute a light gate of wrought iron for the unsightly doors 
that now occupy the choir entrance, to lay down the platform in front of the 
screen with encaustic tiles, and to relieve the stone work with polychrome. 
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A projecting cornice of oak has been substituted for the incongruous balus- 
trade which previously disfigured the rood loft. The Norman choir-arch, 
which had been walled up for many years, has been opened down to the 
springing, and, it is hoped, will ultimately be entirely opened, and the de- 
cayed piers restored. The whole has been done under the able direction of 
Mr. Butterfield. Great praise is due to the Dean and Chapter for the zeal 
and activity they have shown in the restoration of their venerable fabric, and 
their readiness to accept and second the efforts of those who have contribu- 
ted to the repairs. Much remains to be done; we trust that this is but the 
beginning of a more complete restoration, and that it will hereafter be made 
the object of a diocesan or national subscription. 

Cuorcu BuiLpine AND REsTORING IN THE DiocEsE oF Bancor.—We are 
happy to be able to announce that the following important works are in 
progress in this diocese, under the professional inspection, and from the 
designs, of H. Kennedy, Esq. 

Pentir CuaPEL, parish of Bangor; a new church building near the old one, 
of Early English design, with very beautiful details, and accommodating 342 
persons. 

MeyYLLTEYRN ParisH CuurcH; a new building of the Decorated style, 
on the site of the old one, to hold 200 persons. 

LLANNEGAN ParisH Cuurcu. This important double-aisled church, of the 
Early Perpendicular period, is restoring, and is nearly finished, in a highly 
judicious manner. 

LLANELHAIARN Parish Cuurcu. The restoration of the whole building, 
and the re-arrangement of the interior, are in progress. 

Lianpwkoe ParisH; the new chapel of St. Thomas, at Cefn, in this 
parish, is now building in the Early English style, to hold 303 persons. 

LLaNGwnabL Parish CuurcH is going to be restored. 

Luanseris Parish Cuurcn This highly curious building, which may be 
considered an unique specimen of timber work in the interior, is going to be 
restored carefully. We are very glad to find that a rumour, industriously 
spread abroad some time ago, of its intended demolition, never had any sub- 
stantial foundation. 

LianragEtoc. A new parish church, in the Early English style, is now 
erecting in this parish. 

We may add to the above list, that a new church at Gaerwen, in the 
parish of Llanfihangel Ysgeifiog, is now erecting by H. Kennedy, Esq., who 
in the kindest manner consented to carry into effect the plans of an amateur 
architect, and to improve them by his own professional taste and experience. 

The interior of Penmynydd church has been entirely rearranged and 
newly fitted, under the superintendence of a managing committee with the 
Dean of Bangor at their head. It is to the Tudor Chapel, in this church, 
that her Most Gracious Majesty has granted the sum of £50 for its restora- 
tion. 

We understand that it is in contemplation to establish a new periodical, to 
circulate almost exclusively among the Fellows and Members of the Learned 
Societies. The idea was suggested in June last, in the treatise on the 
“Learned Societies and Printing Clubs,” by the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A." 
for the purpose of forming a permanent bond of union among the disjecta 
membra as they now exist. As far as we can learn of the plan at present, 
it is intended that the publication shall give a brief account of the proceed- 
ings of every Learned Society in the kingdom, and abstracts, more or less 


1 Longman and Co., post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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extended, of important and original papers. Thus each Fellow would have 
a general idea of what was going forward in other societies as well as his 
own, and the literary fraternity would be more cemented. If each volume 
were to commence with the year, it could give the entire proceedings of the 
various societies for the current session ; one number would probably embrace 
the meeting of the British Association alone, and another could contain a 
sufficient account of the congresses of the various Archeological Societies. 
We like the idea very much, and have no doubt that the publication may be 
made highly useful to literature and science. 

Cextic Remains 1n Russta.—The Archeological Commission of Kiew, 
established by order of the emperor of Russia, has been turning its attention 
to the tumuli and carneddau which abound on the plains of Southern Russia. 
An immense tumulus, in particular, at Perepetowka, has been lately opened 
under the auspices of this society, and found to contain skeletons, metallic 
disks, fragments of iron axes, bracelets and ear-rings in gold and silver, col- 
lars of bone and vitrified clay, &c. | This commission has already published 
several numbers of its Transactions. An Archeological and Numismatic 
Society has also been founded at St. Petersburg, by the Imperial govern- 
ment. 

We have received the fourth and fifth numbers of the seventh volume of 
the Annales Archéologiques, published by M. Didron, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Arts and Monuments, and also Secretary for France and Britany of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. These numbers, like their predecessors, 
contain the usual amount of profound and valuable information. We find 
in them the commencement of a series of papers on the military architecture 
of the middle ages, by M. Verdier, who is also a member of our Association ; 
and some interesting articles on the cathedrals of Amiens and Cologne. 
There is also a learned article on early musical instruments by M. de Cousse- 
maker. We are glad of any opportunity to recommend this elaborate and 
sumptuous publication to our readers’ notice. 

But.er Famity.—A correspondent, in noticing our extracts of the pedi- 
gree of the family, vol. ii. p.297, observes, “ Arnold Butler of Dunraven 
Castle was the first of that family in South Wales. His descendent, Sir 
John Butler, married Jane Vaughan of Bradwarden.” In connection with this 
subject we have received, through the politeness of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., F.S.A., an extract from Fenton’s MSS. in the Herald’s College, corro- 
borating the extract already given from Winter’s Pembrokeshire pedigrees. 

MonvuMeEnt at Cwm bu.—A correspondent observes that the dexter arms 
on the stone at Cwm du, Brecknockshire, (see Arch. Camb. vol. ii. p. 276,) 
may have belonged to a descendent of Reginald de Sully, one of Fitz Hamon’s 
twelve knights; and that the bearings on both shields are English,—not 
Welsh. 

Arms or VALLE Crucis AsBEY.—The authority for the armorial bearings 
of the Abbey given in Arch. Camb. vol. i. p. 297, was the Salusbury pedigree 
at Wynnstay, a high authority, corroborated by other MSS., &c.—A. Li. 

NorticE To CoRRESPONDENTS. — We have received several papers, for 
which we cannot find room in our pages; and among them some communi- 
cations which are, to a certain extent, foreignto our purpose. Among the 
latter a valuable paper of a controversial nature has been contributed ; 
which, though shewing great research, we are unable to admit ; inasmuch 
as it is more of a theological than an archeological character, and, if printed 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis, would compel us to insert any replies that 
might be made. 
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Rebtews, 


1. A GuipE To THE CasTLE oF NEWCASTLE UPON Tyne. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Newcastle, E. and T. Bruce. 1847. 


A good guide-book is always useful to the antiquarian reader, because, if 
antiquities be well described in any locality whatever, they help the study 
of similar remains in other spots. Thus, the present book, though pro- 
fessing to be only a guide to one particular castle, contains a great number 
of observations that will prove of value to whoever examines into castellated 
architecture, and will tend to throw light on various points connected with 
the history of that class of remains. We do not profess to know anything 
ourselves of the edifice which it describes; but we can infer the value 
of it, in an architectural point of view, from the description given of its 
actual condition. 

The work is written in an easy and unpretending, but correct style; and, 
without any attempt at display, conveys a larger quantity of real informa- 
tion, than is found in most publications of the same kind. It is profusely 
illustrated with wood-cuts; several of which, by the obliging attention of 
the author, Mr. J. C. Bruce, — who does not put his name to the title- 
page, — we are enabled to give to our readers. It is withal, a very cheap 
work, selling for only a shilling, which, we presume, to be far below the 
cost price of any individual copy. We only wish that we could see similar 
Guide Books published for each of our Welsh Castles, Caernarvon, Conwy, 
Caerphilly, Pembroke, &c. For some of them in North Waies we intend 
supplying the deficiency ourselves. The following extracts will give a good 
notion of the castle, and of the work : — 


The important town of Newcastle upon Tyne derives its name from the building 
which we are about to examine. Some prior structure must have existed in the 
vicinity of the present castle. Whether the ancient Britons fortified the hill on 
which it stands does not appear; but it is quite certain the Romans occupied it 
with military works. When digging, a few years ago, the foundations for the 
county courts, numerous Roman remains were found. 

About the year 120, the Emperor Hadrian threw a bridge over the Tyne, on the 
site of the present one. The importance of this work gave to the town the appel- 
lation of Pons 4lii. As a means of commanding the bridge, the fortification on 
the Moot Hill would be of great consequence, After the departure of the Romans, 
the town of Newcastle, under the name of Monk Chester, continued to be a place of 
importance, and was the principal residence of the Earls of Northumberland. .. . 

The keep is nearly square, measuring sixty-two by fifty-six feet. The tower, 
which protects the stairs of entrance, may be regarded as a separate structure ap- 
plied to the eastern side of the main building. This peculiarity of construction is 
very well shown in the view of the castle here given. The height of the keep is 
ninety-seven feet. The thickness of the walls is very remarkable,— they measure 
seventeen feet in the lower parts, and fourteen above. A reference to the section 
that fronts the title page will show that there is almost more wall than habitable 
space in the building. In consequence of the walls diminishing in thickness as they 
rise, the rooms in the upper stories are larger than those beneath. The gloomy and 
massive character of the pile must strike every beholder. Although several of the 
windows have, in modern times, been enlarged, it is yet apparent with what ex- 
treme caution any aperture has been made in the walls. The western side, which, 
on account of the level nature of the ground leading to it, was probably most ex- 
posed to the attack of an enemy, was almost totally destitute of windows, though 
pierced with occasional loop-holes for the transmission of arrows against a foe. 

The Normans usually lavished a large amount of ornament upon the western 
door-way of their churches, and they laboured to make the architectural character 
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Doorway of the Castle, 
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of the great door-ways of their castles worthy of the rank of the commandants. 
This door-way has been of the richest character; few can view the traces of its 
mouldings, which have survived the ravages of eight hundred years, without admi- 
ration. 

This door-way does not seem to have been protected by a portcullis. It is doubt- 
ful whether the portcullis had been invented at the period of the erection of this 
castle. It was, however, introduced into military architecture not long after: it 
was used in the castle of Rochester, and some other Norman keeps of a late date. 

We now descend ; at the foot of the stairs we enter a small dark chamber (D in 
the plan of the ground-story) popularly, though I suspect incorrectly, termed the 
vestry, and then we come into the chapel. 


Interior of the Chapel. 


In the course of my rambles throughout England, I have visited many medie- 
val fortifications, and in some of them have seen larger, and, so far as depends 
upon a bold developement of parts, more imposing chapels, but I am not aware of 
any that equals this in richness of decoration. At present, it is in a state of dila- 
pidation and disorder, but it will probably not remain so much longer. Some par- 
tial renovations took place in 1813, but they were abruptly terminated. The chev- 
ron or zig-zag moulding is the prevailing ornament in this chapel. It is profusely 
used in the arches, the windows, and the ribs of the groining. 

Some pieces of sculpture, of various dates, at present lie in the chapel. They are 
sketched in the accompanying wood-cut. The hunting piece is evidently Roman. 
The female figure does not date further back than the time of Elizabeth; it was 
brought here from St. Nicholas’ church. 

Brand, in concluding his account of the Castle, says: “If there has been a dun- 
geon in this keep, as there probably was, I mean that dreary kind of mansion to 
which the only entrance was by a square hole in the top, it must have been filled 
up, as no traces thereof can be discovered at present.” I recently made some little 
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Remains in the Chapel, 


attempts to discover this supposed dungeon. I thought it most likely to be under 
the vestry. Partly by excavation, and partly by boring, I went to tho depth of 
six feet and a half, without meeting with any vacuity, or any signs of a vaulted 
covering, or any looseness in the materials composing the floor. I next pierced the 
nave of the chapel, to the depth of five feet six inches, in vain. I also tried the 
large dungeon in two places, to the depth of about five feet, with a like result. 

It might be satisfactory to pursue the investigation further, but subsequent 
reflection induces me to give up the idea of there having been an underground dun- 
geon. With the exception of Rochester, which was built some time after this, is 
there an example of an underground dungeon being in a Norman keep? It is 
chiefly, at least, in the Edwardian castle that we meet with those pit-like cavities 
that Brand refers to, and of which we have excellent examples in Alnwick and 
Warkworth Castles. The life of an enemy was unhappily of too little value in the 
estimation of the Norman soldiery, in King William’s days, to induce them to con- 
struct with elaborate care underground dungeons. They had an easier way of se- 
curing a troublesome foe—they gave him six feet of earth! The object of the 
Norman castles was the protection of the garrison, not the annoyance of a foe. 
They built it in order to maintain existence in the midst of a deeply-injured and 
seenen population. A dungeon may be sought for, but I suspect will not be 

ound. 

In making these investigations I was surprised at the solidity of the floors of the 
building. In every instance I found them to consist of a mass of rubble, which be- 
came more firm the deeper I went. Iam disposed to think that the foundation of 
the keep consists of a solid square of rough masonry well compacted with mortar, 
and built up from a depth of perhaps twelve or fourteen feet. 


2. An ArcHoLocicaL InpEx To REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY OF THE 
Cettic, RomaNno-BritisH, AND ANGLO-Saxon, Periops. By J. T. 
AKeERMAN, F.S.A., &c. 1 vol., 8vo. London: J. RussELt SMITH. 
1847. 

A most useful book is here presented to the antiquarian public, forming 

a compendious manual of the antiquities of three highly interesting periods. 
It does not go into any long disquisitions on the antiquities of which it treats, 
but taking only well-known types into consideration, it gives a clear and 
concise account of the remains of each period, and illustrates them with a 
considerable number of examples drawn from the best authenticated sources. 
The chief merit of this work is, that it brings the subjects of which it treats 
in a brief and clear manner before the reader's eye ; and, without professing 
to be a “Corpus Antiquitatum Absolutissimum,” it serves as a ready and 
compendious index for general reference. The plates, classified in chrono- 
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logical order, contain outline views of a vast number of genuine antique 
objects, of the three periods in question ; and the reader who merely casts 
his eye over these, and refers to the explanatory letter-press, will be able to 
refresh his memory, and to methodize his knowledge more than he would 
at first expect. The Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods seem, to us, to be 
the best portions of the work; but we have been greatly pleased with the 
whole: and we have ranged it on our table along with the various archzo- 
logical works of the day, as one of our familiar spirits. 

One of the most useful parts of this book, however, is the Appendix ; 
itself worthy to be printed in a separate form. We need do no more than 
mention the articles it contains, to show its value. They are as follows: — 
Antonini Iter Britanniarum ; Ptolemy’s Geography of the British Islands ; 
the Notitie Dignitatum ; the Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester; and last, 
not least,— for it is a most excellent thing, —a Classified Index to Papers 
in the Arzheologia, (Vols. I., to XXXI.,) published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and relating to the three periods comprised in this work. 

The plates are no less than nineteen in number; and though the objects 
are represented on a small scale, yet, from their being only in outline, they 
are sufficiently clear to serve as good guides to those who are enquiring 
after such matters. 

We would suggest, that to the List of Abbreviations in Roman Inscrip- 
tions, should be added a List of all the abbreviated titles of the Roman Em- 
perors, —a collection that would be of great use to the young numismatist, 
and the student of Roman antiquities. We hope that this work may go 
through many editions, 


3. THe ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT HoyLaKE, IN CuEsHiRE. Described by 
A. Hume, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. London: Longmans. 1847. 

This short work, which we hope is only the prelude to other and more 
extensive publications by its learned author, on similar subjects, contains a 
most interesting account of numerous articles of antiquity lately found near 
Hoylake, in Cheshire. The spot, in full sight of the Flintshire shore, and 
on the very confines of Wales, demands the attention of Welsh antiquaries ; 
and, therefore, we are glad to lay it before our readers. The illustrations, 
which, including a map, are numerous and well executed, and for some of 
which we are indebted to Dr. Hume’s kindness, give an excellent idea of the 
nature of the objects discovered: and for the account of the finding of 
them, we will quote the author’s own words : — 


In the spring of 1846, I happened to be in the parsonage of Hoylake, and obser- 
ving on the chimney-piece some articles of great curiosity, and of evident antiquity, 
1 borrowed them for the purpose of exhibiting them at the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Liverpool. I was informed that these were but a small portion of 
what had been procured by a poor man in the village, who occasionally amused 
himself by picking them up on the sea shore. It was supposed that he acted partly 
from an undefined feeling of curiosity, and partly with the intention of bestowing 
the articles as toys. 

A few weeks after this, the interest of the curious was again excited by an an- 
cient skull, which Dr. Carson had found near the same spot; and, continuing his 
researches, he procured other bones, and a leaden instrument resembling a weight. 
All of these bore strong marks of ——. 

It then appeared that the matter was deserving of a thorough investigation, and 
a number of gentlemen pee to the spot; but the state of the weather, and 
other causes, prevented them from adding any new fact to those previously known. 
The entire stock of the original collector was procured, however, and it, together 
with the articles previously shown, and a few obtained subsequently, constitutes 
the whole of those that are described here. 
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It must not be supposed that a large number of metallic articles was obtained in 
a mass, or all together, as if they had originally formed one collection. They are 
evidently of different ages in point of time, and they were also sufficiently varied in 
point of space. To secure accuracy, I proceeded to Hoylake on several occasions, 
and went over all the locality with the old man who found the articles. The evi- 
dences which I possessed, internal and external, coincided exactly with the account 
which he gave. 

The place which is known as the submarine forest, and to which several members 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool made an excursion in April, 
1845, lies between the lighthouse at Leasowe and the mouth of the Dee. To what- 
ever cause the fact is attributable, it is unquestionable that a place in which large 

uantities of vegetable matter attained maturity and decay, is now daily covered by 
the tide. The particular portion of it which lies west of the Dove Marks on the 
shore, or the “ Dove Spit” in the water, is the locality of the antiquities; and we 
are bound to infer that it must have been a scene for human intercourse, as well as 
the site of a forest. It is directly to the seaward of the hamlet called Great Meols, 
and does not strictly extend so far west as Hoylake, the distance of which is about 
half a mile. 

The area over which the articles were found is several acres in extent, and con- 
sists of a bottom of light blue clay, with black earth like turf bog at the top. It is, 
of course, lower than the adjacent land, but probably not more than two or three 
feet, if so much; while a sand-hill — variable pro Som to the state of the wind — 
rest upon this bed, and presents its side to the sea, from four to twelve and even 
twenty feet high. From indications, both on the land and on the shore, below high 
water mark, it is obvious that the present top of the black earth was, at one time, 
the actual surface of the land; and on it the articles have been picked up occasion- 
ally, at low water, during a period of several years. They were most readily ob- 
tained, as might be expected, on bright sunny days; and they were always sought 
for in places which the action of the water had left quite clean. Very few were 
obtained by breaking up the masses of black earth, or indeed any where but on the 
surface; so that the tide may yet be daily washing over many articles of value, or 
may have swept away hundreds of others. The collector has been resident in the 
village for thirty-six years, during the last eighteen of which he had abundant lei- 
sure, and the procuring of the articles was a source of amusement to him during 
the cape part of that time. 

The collection, at first sight, appeared to be an indiscriminate accumulation of 
hardware rubbish, where articles of various forms, whole or in part, were thrown 
together in considerable quantities ; and, without a careful examination, the whole 
might have been abandoned as spurious. An attempt to reduce them to order ex- 
hibited their true character rather better; for it was found that there were buck- 
les, brooches, rings, pins, coins, hooks, needles, ornaments of various kinds, and arti- 
cles the uses of which are not known. There are, in all, upwards of four hundred 
pieces, perfect and imperfect, many of which are of a miscellaneous character. It 
is remarkable that there is not among them a single weapon of any kind, nor any 
thing that seems to indicate a violation of the habits and scenes of peaceful life. 

The more important of these articles may be arranged as follows: — 

Buckles, more than 100 
Rings, exclusive of fragments 

Skewers, or pins 

Tags, or terminations of straps 

Needles 

Needle-cases 


Amulets, or beads 
Fish-hook 


To some, it will, no doubt, be surprising to find such a large proportion of buck- 
les; but this surprise is the result of judging from an erroneous standard. We are 
to bear in mind that, at the period to which some of the most modern of these un- 
doubtedly refer us, buttons were quite unknown; the various parts of the dress 
were attached by laces, by tying, by straps of leather or of cloth, and by buckles’ 
They were a necessary part of the outfit, therefore, and were used by men and wo- 
men, by young and old, by civil and military persons. They are the very articles, 
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therefore, which we should expect to find in a district which may have been, or 
which must have been, inhabited for a long period. 


Arms of Case. Rim of leaden token, 


Until the time of Edward II[., however, Wirrall was still a forest; but it was 
not the less fitted to be the position of British towns and villages. This cireum- 
stance may also in part account for the quantities of timber still found here, similar 
to those which were found in Bagmere and Ellesmere two centuries ago. From the 

eriod when Wirrall was disafforested, it, of course, became much better known. 

he Roman station at Hilbre was taken possession of by monks; and the shepherd, 
the husbandman, the sailor, and the ecclesiastic, passed frequently over the district 
that had long been known only to the forester or the sportsman. Villages were, no 
doubt, built, and others extended; and there can be little doubt that the conve- 
nience of Hoylake, for purposes of navigation, caused it early to attain considerable 
celebrity. For several centuries, it was the practical Liverpool of our north-western 
coast. It was one of the great landing-places from Ireland. It has been celebrated 
in history, as the place of embarkation of William III., at the period of the Revolu- 
tion; and it was the place from which William Penn sailed with his friends when 
going to colonize or “ plant” the State to which he gave his name. Since that time, 
strange causes have been in operation, sufficient to account for more than all the 
changes which these antiquities suggest to the mind. 

The following is an extract from Capt. Denham’s Mersey and Dee:— 

“ Hoylake was once the roadstead of Britain’s fleet; and here William III., em- 
barked with his army, for Ireland, in 1690. It was then called Hyle, or High-lake, 
being behind or in-shore of Hyle-sand; and where, in those days, the ‘great ships 

ut out part of their lading, to lighten them for sailing over the flats into Liverpool. 

ndeed, within the present century, the Princessa frigate found mooring-room 
there.’”” — p, 25. 

* * * * * + * * + + 

“We look back only 150 years, and perceive Hyle-lake half-a-mile wide, with 15 
feet water at its western, and 30 feet at its eastern, entrance; sheltered from N.E. 
to N.W. by one extensive sand-bank, only covered at high-water springs, and 
known as le-sand. At the present day, we behold it as a mere dyke, of 70 fa- 
thoms wide, having but 18 feet water retained at low water, in a small pool } of a 
mile long at its centre, with but 2 feet at its western entrance instead of 15, and 
actually dry across its eastern, where there were 30 feet at low water !’ — p. 96 

I was informed by Dr. Traill, of Edinburgh, that a few years ago a large number 
of curious articles had been picked up on the Hoyle st presenting several cha- 
racteristics similar to those of the present articles. They were of the same miscel- 
laneous character. They consisted of articles of various dates, and they were found 
in great abundance. He referred me to several individuals in Liverpool as likely to 
possess some of them; but I have been unable to trace them. Dr. Traill also stated, 
that at the low water of spring tides the foundations of. houses could have been dis- 
tinctly traced, at a recent period, on the Hoyle bank. 

On enquiring of Mr. Hartley, of the Dock Office, I received the following infor- 
mation :— 
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“ All that I know of any antiquities in the neighbourhood of Hoylake is, that of 
having heard that a grave-yard had been found at low water of spring tides, at a 
considerable distance from the shore, where turf and timber were also found. The 
discovery was, I understand, made by a brother of the late Mr. Alexander Nimmo, 
the engineer, a few years ago, when surveying there with an intention of running a 
canal from the Mersey into the Dee, near Hoylake.” 

There was, within the last twenty years, a Roman sudatory visible on Hilbre is- 
land; but the recent changes, mainly connected with the telegraph station, have 
removed it from view. 

The traditions of the district and observation mutually confirm each other — 
that im certain parts the sea is gaining on the land. Between the Hoyle bank and 
the shore the sand of the Dee is deposited, and the land is sy vam FE but at the 
part of the shore opposite the eastern point of the bank, the force of the waves is 
unbroken, and here the water is extending. It is just at this point that the anti- 
quities were procured, and that the other evidences exist of the site of habitations 
below ie water mark, 

The Hoyle bank itself is undergoing important changes. Within less than a 


century, it was visible at all periods of the tide, and in all seasons; and, in an an- 
eient map, a copy of which is said to be preserved at Mostyn Hall, in Flintshire, 


H 


cattle are represented as grazing upon it. 


i 


Buckle with a hinge. Buckle with a swivel, 


From the circumstance of a Roman station, or camp, having been disco- 
vered on Hilbre island, at the mouth of the Dee, —and this is a part of the 
antiquities of Wirrall Hundred which we should be glad to see Dr. Hume 
applying his antiquarian knowledge towards illustrating, —it becomes an 
enquiry of importance to the Welsh antiquary whether any, and what, 
traces of Roman roads, may be found on the coast of the Dee immediately 
opposite. It is, indeed, known, that the land has changed its shape very 
considerably hereabouts; and, a member of the Cambrian Archeole:* ~ 
Association, resident in that district, has suggested that, at a remote pe. , 
the Mersey and the Dee had but one mouth, far out to the sea-wara of 
what is now terra firma. Nevertheless, as the Romans were well ac- 
quainted with the mineral treasures of Flintshire, they must have had some 
means of crossing the Dee at its mouth; and this hint may be of use to 
those who are induced to examine the localities. If Dr. Hume would apply 
the antiquarian and scientific treasures of his mind to elucidating the con- 
nection between Welsh and Cheshire antiquities, many interesting dis- 
coveries might be anticipated. 
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